£TE  defign  of  this  differta - 
z\r  prove ^  that  the 

opi?iio?i  which  has  long  pre¬ 
vail  d \  that  the  Marks  a?id 
Deformities  Children  bring 
into  the  World  are  the  fad 
effect  of  the  Mother  's  irregular  Fancy  and 
Imagination ,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  vulgar 
Error ,  contrary  to  found  Reafo?i  and  Ana * 

^COm 

I  am  fenfible  under  what  disadvantage 
ths  Treatife  appears  in  the  World ,  when 
A  tonjider  the  Jlrength  of  prejudices ,  and 

bow  little  fome  perfons  can  bear  to  be  con- 
t-raditled. 

An  objection  does  naturally  prefent  itfelf. 
That  I  write  againjl  Experience,  That  T 

magi  nation 
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fnagination  is  in  quiet  poffejfion ,  and  that 
to  difturb  it  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  its 
right  is  meer  rajhnefs ,  a?id  an  unwarrant¬ 
able  incroachment  \  befides ,  that's  a  certain 
maxim ,  Cum  iis,  qui  negant  principia, 
non  eft  d'ifputandum. 

J  own  this  a  compendious  way  of  argu -  ^ 
ing,  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  afunder , 
which  *tis  itnpojjible  to  untie .  iW  this 
does  7iot  in  the  leaf  difcourage  me . 

T/w,  old  times ,  Augurs  pleaded 
with  the  fame  ajfurance  and  poftivenefs , 
an  unquefiionable  and  uncontrouY d  expe- A 
fience  of  the  danger  from  the  fcreaking  qf 
✓m  Owf  or  from  a  black  Dog  cr offing  the 
road  in  fight  of  a  Traveller .  fome  in 

cur  Days  plead  experience  on  the  fatal 
confequences  of  Comets ,  Dreams ,  of  the 
Tall  of  a  Salt- feller,  what  they  call  the 
Death-Watch,  and  a  great  many  other 

I  dont  defpair  of fnccejs  :  Inter  eft  alone 
fhould  prevail  upon  the  party  which  is ' 
chiefly  concern'd  in  the  controverfy }  for 
%t>hat  can  b$  more  fcandalous  and  provok¬ 
ing 
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ing,  than  to  fuppofe ,  that  thofe  whom  God 
Almighty  has  endow  d,  not  only  with  fo 
many  charms ,  but  alfo  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  love  and  tendernefs  for  their  Children^ 
hiftead  of  answering  the  end  they  are  made 
for ,  do  breed  Monfters  by  the  Wantonnefs 
of  their  Imagination . '  . 

Sound  arguments  may  perfwade  a  great 
many  of  the  truth  I  defend.  If  thofe  who 
are  for  the  Strength  of  Imagination  upon 
the  Foetus,  are  fo  ingenious  as  to  confefs 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fay  for  their  opi¬ 
nion,  but  that  5tis  fo  becaufe  5tis  fo,  I  hope 
they'll  be  fo  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  offer 
my  Reafons,  5 tis  but  juftice  and  equity • 
I  own  the  proofs  I  make  ufe  of  are  not  every 
one  conclufive  and  of  the  fame  ffrength  } 
but  they  depeiid  upon  one  another ,  and  being 
all  put  together,  amount,  I  believe,  to  a  full 
Demonstration,  which  I mufl  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Readers  to  determine  \  on¬ 
ly  I  beg  of  them  to  take  time  to  weigh  the 
Reafons  calmly,  and  without  partiality,  and 
not  to  pronounce  haflily,  and  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  way,  before  a  fufficient  hearing  and 
examination.  That's  the  prudent  advice 
Lucretius  gave  to  his  Friend  Memmius. 
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*  Ne  mea  dona  tibi  ftudio  difpofta 
fideli, 

Intelleda  prius  quam  fint,  contempta 
relinques. 

It  is  nlfo  neceffiary  to  prevent  fuperflu- 
ous  and  ground lefs  objections ,  and  to  make 
a  right  judgment  in  this  controversy ,  to 
have  always  in  view  the  Jlate  of  the  que- 
flion ,  as  it  is  fet  down  in  the firfi  chapter^ 
for  5 tis  by  the  terms  of  it  that  whatever  I 
write  againfi  the  Strength  of  Imagination, 
and  the  impojjibility  of  the  Mother's  doing 
the  Child  any  injury ,  is  limited ,  and  is  to 
be  underflood. 

The  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  true 
caufe  of  Monfters  is  fhort ,  but  I  hope  * tis 
Sufficient  for  the  prefient  to  give  a  generaf 
and  yet  a  clear  Solution  of  thofe  flrange 
Phenomena. 


*  Receive  right  Reafon’s  Voice  with  well  purg’d  ears, 
Left  what  I  write,  and  fend  you  for  your  good. 

Be  fcornM,  and  damn’d,  before  well  underftood. 

CreecPs  Lucretius. 


i 
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I  defign,  the  firjl  opportunity,  to  draw 
Up  an  exalt  Lift  of  Marks  and  Deformi¬ 
ties  on  the  human  Foetus,  which  are  real 
and  not  falfely  reported  to  have  been  exijl- 
ent ,  and  to  account  for  every  one  in  parti¬ 
cular.  In  the  mean  time ,  VU fee  the  fortune 
of  this  Treatife,  and  judge  by  its  fate , 
whether  the  other  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  pub  lick,  before  I  dare  to  adventure  it 
abroad. 


Pro 


Propositions  fet  down  in  this 

Treatise. 


I.  h~ I"**  HERE  are  not  in  the  World  two  Atoms 

that  be  both  alike. 

II.  Chance  cannot  make  an  Organick  Body, 

III.  There' s  no  Diffolutio  Continuo  without  Force  or 
Violence . 

IV.  Imagination  alls  by  fome  Means. 

V.  Pajjion ?  in  refpeft  of  the  Mind ,  is  a  Modification 
of  Thought  Sj  but  in  r  efpeCl  of  the  Body'tis  Motion . 

VI.  Pajfions  aft  upon  the  Body  by  accelerating ,  or  di - 
mini  filing  the  Velocity  of  the  Bloody  and  Spirits. 

VII.  Imagination  cannot  all  beyond  the  Sphere  of  the 
Soulj  and  of  the  Body. 

VIII.  There's  no  Senfation  without  Nerves. 

IX.  Nerves  being  once  divided  can  never  reunite. 

X.  A  Ligature ,  or  a  Prefiion  upon  a  Nerve ,  or  a  Blood 
Vejfef  makes  them  ufelefs  fo  long  as  it  lajis. 

XI.  The  longer  is  an  Artery ,  the  flower  is  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Vejfel. 

XII.  The  Rudiments  of  all  Plants  and  Animals  are  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World. 

XIII.  Conception  is  independent  on  the  Mother's  Will. 

XIV.  The  Ovum  is  for  a  long  Time  in  the  Fallopian 
Tube j  and  in  the  Uterus  without  Adhefton. 

XV.  The  Foetus  has  a  Senfation ,  and  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  independent  on  the  Mother. 

XVI.  Mongers  arc  lefs  making  than  regular  Bodies* 
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The  Strength  of 

IMAGINATION 


I  N 

!  Pregnant  Women 

EXAMIN’D. 


The  State  of  the  Quell  ion. 

O  proceed  in  a  regular  and  me¬ 
thodical  way,  and  to  make  a 
right  Judgment  in  this  Contro- 
yerfy,  Whether  the  Mother’s 
Imagination  can,  or  cannot  in¬ 
jure^  the  Child  in  utero ,  it  is  neceflary  to  fet¬ 
tle  the  Qiieftion,  and  to  determine,  What  is 

allow’d 
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allow’d  to  be  true,  and  what  is  doubtful  and 
deny’d. 

The  queftion  is  not,  Whether  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  Foetus  does  depend  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Mother  :  For  ’tis  granted,  i.  That  the 
Child  may  fuffer  by  the  diftempers  of  the 
Mother,  by  feveral  accidents,  as  great  falls, 
and  blows  Ihe  receives,  by  the  irregularity 
of  her  diet,  and  of  her  actions,  by  dancing, 
running,  jumping,  riding,  excefs  of  laugh¬ 
ing,  frequent  fneezing,  and  all  other  agita¬ 
tions  of  her  body. 

2.  That  a  fudden  furprife,  a  violent  paf- 
fion  of  anger,  an  extraordinary  grief,  or  an 
apprehenfion  of  danger  may  be  the  caufe  of 
a  mifearriage. 

3.  That  the  uterus,  and  the  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen,  being  in  a  ftrong  convulfion,  * 
may  knead  the  tender  body  of  the  child, 
bruife  it  in  feveral  parts,  and  caufe  either  a 
mutilation,  or  a  diflocation. 

Lajlly,  That  the  difappointment  of  what 
the  Mother  longs  for,  making  her  uneafy  and 
pine  away,  the  Child  may  be  depriv’d  of  fuf- 
ficient  nourilhment,  grow  feeble  and  weak, 
and  at  laft  lofe  its  life. 

All  this  is  not  in  difpute  *  but  what  I  de¬ 
ny  is,  That  the  ftrong  attention  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  mind  to  a  determined  objedt,  can  caufe 
a  determined  impreifion  upon  the  body  of 
the  Child  :  As  for  inftance,  that  her  ftrong 
defire  of  a  peach  or  of  an  apricock  can  caufe 

the 
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the  colour  and  lhape  of  a  peach ,  or  of  an 
apricock  upon  a  determined  part  of  the  Child’s 
Body. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  as  I’ll 
endeavour  to  prove,  partly  by  reafon,  and 
partly  by  Anatomy. 

General  Reafons  againfi  the  Opinion ,  That  the 
Mother  s  Imagination  is  the  Caufe  of  Marks 
in  Children . 

I.  Imagination  and  no  Makes, 

Imagination  is  not  fo  malignant  as  ’tis 
commonly  reprefented.  How  many  Wo¬ 
men  have  been  difturb’d  by  ftrange  defires, 
and  odd  j)aflions  during  their  Pregnancy, 
and  yet  the  Children  are  well  lhap’d,  with¬ 
out  the  leafc  token  relating  to  the  Mother’s 
Fancy . 

Abundance  of  ufelefs  projects  have  been 
fet  up  within  thefe  few  years  :  I  beg  leave 
to  propofe  one,  which  may  ferve  to  the  e- 
ftablifhment  of  truth,  and  to  re&ify  our 
judgment.  ’Tis  to  ere£t  an  office  to  enfure 
the  Children  in  utero  againft  fuch  whim,  or 
fancy  the  Mother  fhould,  in  due  time,  de¬ 
clare  to  have  had.  I  am  apt  to  believe  the 
infurers  would  run  no  great  rifque,  and  the 
good  women  would  foon  find  themfelves  in 
a  miftake. 

,  ■  •  r 


II.  Marks 
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II.  Marks  without  Imagination, 

‘  •  '  -  ;  V  ?  '  %  * 

-  •> 

There  are  abundance  of  Children  that  are 
born  with  fome  Marks  or  Deformities,  and 
yet  the  Mother  cannot  remember  any  par¬ 
ticular  accident,  or  any  furprife  or  longing, 
&c .  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  them. 
Does  not  this  prove  that  nature  works  fome 
other  way  than  by  Fancy  and  Imagina¬ 
tion  ? 

III.  Imagination  pleaded  after  the 

Child’s  Birth. 

•  » • 

When  there’s  accidentally  any  difcolora- 
tion,  or  any  irregularity  on  the  body  of  the 
Child,  Imagination  is  generally  pleaded  af¬ 
ter  the  birth,  though  before  no  mention 
•was  made  of  it  *  then  the  Mother’s  me¬ 
mory  is  put  to  the  rack  to  make  her  con- 
fefs,  that  fhe  long’d  for  this,  or  for  that  ^ 
or  that  the  had  the  fight  of  fome  dreadful 
objects.  Strange  !  if  during  the  whole 
fpace  of  nine  months,  the  Fancy  had  n c\ 
wander’d  to  and  fro  upon  a  vaft  number  of 
Things,  ; 


IV.  The 
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IV.  The  fame  effed  cannot  come  from 
two  contrary  caufes. 

The  Imagination  of  the  Mother  is  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  thefe  few  Heads. 

i.  A  ftrong  longing  and  defire  of  fome- 
thing  in  particular,  in  which  the  Mo¬ 
ther  is  either  difappointed  or  gratified. 

2/  A  fudden  furprife. 

3.  Fear,  confirmation,  anger,  &c . 

4.  The  fudden  fight  of  an  ugly  and  fright¬ 
ful  object 

5.  The  pleafure  of  looking  on,  and  con¬ 
templating  a  particular  objed. 

6.  To  which  we  rnuffc  add  this  effential 
circum fiance,  which  is  very  feldom  o- 
mitted,  viz.  The  application  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther's  hand  to  any  part  of  her  body, 
which  application,  though  accidental 
and  not  premeditated,  is  fuppofed  to 
work  fympathetically  upon  the  fame  place 
of  the  Foetus . 

I  defire  the  Reader  to  obferve,  that  fome 
of  thefe  palfions  are  very  oppofite  and  con¬ 
trary,  as  anger  and  love. 

Some  are  calm  and  fedate,  as  the  pleafure 
of  looking  upon  a  beautiful  pidure. 
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Some  are  tumultuous,  and  capable  to  put 
the  mind  and  body  into  very  great  diforders 
and  confufion,  as  fear,  frights,  and  a  fur- 
prife. 

Now  if  a  pregnant  woman  happens  to 
long,  we’ll  fuppofe,  for  Mufcles ,  or  if,  on 
the  contrary,  fhe  has  a  great  averfion  to  Mu - 
fries,  3^et  ’tis  all  one,  the  Child  is  reputed 
to  run  a  vaft  rifque  to  have  upon  its  body 
the  refemblance  of  that  ihell-fiih. 

But  is  it  not  ridiculous  and  abfurd  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  verjr  fame  effed  can  proceed 
from  two  contrary  caufes,  from  love  and 
defire,  and  alfo  from  fear  and  abhorrence, 
from  tumultuous  palfions,  and  from  calm 
•  ones  ? 

V.  Authors  to  be  fufpeded,  and  expert 
ence  doubtful. 

A  ftrong  prejudice  againft  the  common 
opinion,  is,  that  the  greater  care  nature  takes 
to  preferve  the  different  Species  of  plants, 
and  animals,  from  confufion,  authors  feem 
to  be  the  more  follicitous  in  colleding  ftories 
about  Monfters,  and  the  fad  effects  of  Ima¬ 
gination,  and  to  relate  them  with  great  zeal 
and  pofitivenefs. 

Yet,  if  you  weigh  carefully  thefe  pretend¬ 
ed  fads,  you’ll  eafily  find  that  fome  of  them 
are  filly  and  ridiculous,  and  carry  their 
condemnation  along  with  them  :  Some  are 

trump’d 
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trump’d  up  with  a  defign,  others  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  taken  upon  truft,  and  fome  are 
downright  cheats  and  impoftures. 

Who  cannot  but  be  furprifed  at  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  Thomas  Bartholin ,  who  tells  you  very 
ferioufly,  that  *  a  gentlewoman  of  Helfenor, 
was  deliver'd  of  a  great  Rat,  which ,  to  the 
great  ajlonifment  of  the  ajfifiants ,  ran  away 
with  great  celerity,  and  was  never  feen  after¬ 
wards  ?  Let  the  cafe  be  how  it  will,  the  pro¬ 
verb  was  made  good. 

Farturinnt  monies ,  nafcetnr  ridicultts  Mus, 


*  Th.  Barth.  Gent.  i.  Hift.  io.  Faemina  quaedam 
Primaria,  ante  annos  non  ita  multos,  Helfingorae,  de 
tempore  partus  certa,  ad  puerperium  omnia  compo- 
nit,  fed  tumidus  venter  ultimo  menfefubftdere  vifus, 
quem  tamen,  ne  fa  mam  de  fe  fparfam  immirmeret, 
fastis  veftibus  in  folitam  amplitudinem  auxit.  In- 
ftante  partus  momento,  praegreflis  confuetis  parturi- 
entium  doloribus,  enixa  eft  Animalcuium  glirl 
grandiori  fimiJlimum,  quod  magno  aftantium  faemin- 
arum  ftupore,  ingenti  celeritate,  antra  cubiouli  petiit 
nec  amplius  vifum. 

Nolim  certain  faeminarum  fidem  fufpe&am  reddi, 
quia  monftrofos  faetus  multorum  experientia  coniir-? 
mat.  Narravit  mihi  Bafileae  ‘Johannes  Nafrorousby  n o- 
bilis  Polonus,  amicus  magnUs  vidiffe  fe  in  Patria 
Pifciculos  duos  fine  fquammis  a  muliere  editos,  qui 
fimul  ac  ex  utero  prodiiffent,  in  aquis  vicinis,  alio- 
rum  pifcium  more  natabant. 


if 


;  (  §  ) 

If  you  dare  difpute  the  truth  of  this,  Bar¬ 
tholin  feems  to  take  it  very  ill. 

I  will  not  have ,  faj^s  he,  the  undoubted 
veracity  of  Women  to  be  called  in  queftion , 
Then  to  make  you  fwallow  willingly  this 
unaccountable  ftory,  he  wraps  it  up  with 
another  of  the  fame  kind.  1  have  it  from 
John  Naborousky,  a  Nobleman  of  Poland, 
and  my  good  friend,  that  a  Woman  of  that  country 
was  brought  to  bed  of  two  fmall  Fifties  without 
fcales ,  which  were  no  fooner  bon  but  they  lwam 
in  the  neighbouring  Waters ,  as  naturally  as 
others  do. 

Fienus  has  made  a  collection  of  fuch  ridi¬ 
culous  Stories  in  his  Book  de  viribus  Imagi - 
nationis .  This  may  ferve  as  a  Specimen  of 
the  reft:.  Philip  Meurs,  Apoftolical  Protono¬ 
tary  and  Canon  of  St.  Peter's  in  Louvain,  has 
ajfinned  unto  me,  fays  Fienus,  that  he  had 
a  fijlev  compleat  in  the  rejl  of  her  body ,  but 
without  a  Head  •,  inflead  of  which  was  joy 71  d 
to  her  neck  the  likenefs  of  a  Shell  -  Fifth, 
having  two  Valves,  which  Jlmt  and  opened , 
and  by  which  fie  took  her  nourijhmcnt  from 
a  fpoon.  Her  Mother ,  it  feems ,  had  long'd 
for  Mufcles,  but  was  unhappily  dif appointed* 
This  fitter  lived  to  be  eleven  years  old , 
a)td  died  then  by  an  odd  Accident  ^  for 
happening  angrily  and  very  ttrongly  to  bite 
the  Spoon  they  fed  her  with ,  and  breaking 
thefe  tettaceous'  Valves, .  fie  died  quickly  af¬ 
ter » 
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ter.  *  Who  ever  heard  the  like  ?  a  Mufcto 
fed  with  a  Spoon  !  Credat  Judams  Apella  non 
ego. 

One  would  think  thefe  authors  have  no¬ 
thing  in  view  but  to  try  the  credulity  of 
good  people,  or  to  ridicule  and  difgrace  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  affront  the  wifdom  of  our 
Maker. 

VI.  Strength  of  Imagination  pleaded  to 
skreen  the  faults  committed  in  the  de¬ 
livery. 

Some  Children  are  born  with  large  and 
confiderable  wounds,  which,  according  to 
cuftom,  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
without  any  immediate  application  of  an 
inftrument  to  bruife,  divide,  or  delacerate  5 


_  ^i^i/Z/^M^rf-ProtonotariusApoftolicus,  ULovanil 
in  aede  S. Petri  Canonicus,  vir  tarn  fenex,  ut  tria  vidcrit 
fecula  5  mihi  &  infinitis  aliis  narravit,  fe  habuiffe  f0ro= 
rem  toto  reliquo  corpore  perfedtam,  quae  nullum  habe- 
feat  caput,  fed  loco  capitis  collo  fuperpofitam  concham 
teftaceam  ad  limilitudinem  mytuli  conit antena  duabus 
valvis,  quae  aperiebantur  &  elaudebantur  5  per  quas 
cibum  cochleari  minidratum  fumebat  ,  quam  diccbat 
ita  natam  effe,  ex  eo  quod  mater  ejus  tempore  geffatio- 
m-s  uteri  mufculos  marinos  quos  in  foro  riderat  vena- 
Jes,  nimis  intense  defideraffet  potiri  pon  potuiffeL 
Illud  monftrum  dicebat  perveniffe  ufo-*e  ad  annum  un- 
decimum  aetatis,  &  mortuum  effe  -x  eo,  quod  feme! 
rprae  iracundia  cochlear,  quo  cibus  uiniftrabatur,  nimis 
jfortiter  praemordiffet  5  unde  con^gebat  illas  vaivas  te- 
JfUceas  frangi :  quibus  fraftisip^m  moriebatur,  p.226, 

6  but 
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but  only  by  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  of- 
the  Mother  at  the  fight  of  fome  dreadful  ob- 
iect  But  ’tis  eafy  to  perceive  that  thele 
reports  are  often  raifed  to  palliate  and  ex- 
cufe  the  faults  and  accidents  that  happen  in 
the  delivery.  We  have  two  fuch  cafes  in  Fa- 
tricks  Hildanus  upon  the  Faith  oi  Ludovicus 
Horvicsus  a  Phyfician  of  Frmkfart^  t  A 
Woman  having  been  fnghtedmth  the  firing  of  a 
a  gun,  mas  deliver'd  of  a  Child  with  a  Wound 
in  the  back,  of  the  fame  Jhape  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  a  musket  fiot.—^A  Cooper  s  Wife 
having  been  prefent  at  the  killing  of  a  hog,  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  Child  whofe  entrails  hangd 

out  of  the  abdomen.  -  , 

But  two  great  difficulties  prefent  them- 

felves,  which  make  good  Dr.  Hornic&us,  who 
is  for  Imagination,  fweat,  and  which  indeed 
are  unanfwerable. 


+  Nuper  matrona  qusdam  explosa  bombarda  per- 
terrefiifta,  cum  pragnan*  effet,  hac  in  urbe  Infantu- 
urn  peperit,  P'^gam  in  dorfo  habentem  non  dlter 
formatam,  ac  f.  a  glande  tormentar.a  *"““*• 

Ituo  quid  de  tempore  impreff*  hujus  plag*,  num  1 
ImaUomatris  earn  in  terroris  urticulo  (id  quod  ego 

feniio)  an  vero  tempore  exclusion, s  demu.™,^  {‘'e 
quod  alii  malunt,  cum  alius  propter  inevitabilem  San 
guims  affluxioncm  foetus  virus  lucem  afpicere  non  po 

tuiffet,  foetui  •'Jiiprefferit  ? 

Lb’d.  Non  ita  iridem  uxor  vietoris,  paulo  poftquam 
nocurni  maftari  Hdeffet,  Infantulum  cmxa  eft,  cu- 
fus  iniimi  ventris  pa *Cs  extra  abdomen  propendebant. 

Hildan,  cent,  6.  05. 

1.  How 
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1.  How  are  thefe  wounds  made  >  Let 
Imagination  be  never  fo  much  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  yet  it  muft  make  ufe  of  fome 
means  to  execute  its  will  and  pleafiire,  and 
of  fome  bodily  force  upon  the  fleih  of  the 
Child.  Let  the  blood  and  fpirits  be  in  never 
fo  great  a  hurry,  they  can’t  do  the  office  of  a 
musket-ball,  of  a  hammer,  or  of  a  knife ; 
And  what  neceffity  is  there  to  alledge  chi¬ 
merical  caufes,  when  there  are  fingers,  and 
nails,  or  other  tools  near  at  hand  ? 

2.  The  fecond  difficulty  is,  When  were 
thefe  wounds  made  ?  If  you  fay  in  the  birth, 
in  partu ,  ’tis  what  I  plead  for,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  in  Hildamis' s  time.  If  you 
fay  in  articnlo  t  err  oris, m  the  ver  y  Infant  of  the 
Fright,  how  can  you  fuppofe  that  the  Child 
can  live  long  after  fo  great  an  effulion  of 
blood  *  or  why  is  it  juft  to  charge  the  Mo¬ 
ther  with  the  mifdemeanors  of  other  people  ? 

Abominable  Cheats . 

V 

Some  of  thofe  deformities  attributed  to 
the  Strength  of  Imagination,  are  often  the 
bffedts  of  impudence,  and  of  the  moft  vil- 
lanous  barbarity.  Cruel  Mothers  have  no 
pity  nor  mercy  on  their  innocent  Babes, 
cutting  and  Hieing,  and  disfiguring  of  them 
vith  the  greateft  inhumanity,  to  move  there¬ 
by  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  others, 
md  live  a  lazy  and  indolent  life. 

C  2 


To 


r 


To  be  plentifully  provided  for,  without 
the  trouble  of  working,  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  befides  every  body  knows  how  inge¬ 
nious  neceffity  is,  and  how  far  it  will  carry 
■mendicants  to  the  greateft  excefs.  To  be 
Derfuaded  how  much  we  ought  to  be  jealous 
of  thofe  people,  ’tis  enough  to  read  the  trea- 
tife  Ambrofe  Parey  has  left  of  the  frauds  ot 

beggars  in  his  time.^  .  ,  c 

I  have  taken  -particular  notice  of  feveral  ol 

them  in  the  ftreets  of  London ,  and  within 
the  bills  of  mortality*,  that  many  of  the 
Children  which  they  carry  about  with  them 
have  very  odd  and  unufual  deformities  and 
mutilations,  efpecially  in  their  hands  and 

feet  • 

If  thefe  irregularities  were  from  the  birth,  ^ 

and  occafion’d  by  Strength  of  Imagination, 
why  Ihould  they  appear  more  on  the  body 
of  beggars  than  of  any  other  people  .  There  s 
certainly  a  myftery  in  this.  I  am  a  raid 
many  of  thefe  vagrants  deferve  to  be  tried 

upon  the  Coventry  A3. 


Tafts  often  mifreprefented. 


Two  Cafes  mentioned  by  F.  Malebranche, 

examined. 


Stories  of  Imagination  are  very  feldom 
impartially  represented.  Fancy  often  1  rives 
to  go  beyond  the  Mother’s  Imagination,  and 
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to  fupply,  with  great  prodigality,  what's 
wanting  to  compleat  and  finilh  the  wonder3 
Plus  vident ,  quam  quod  vident . 

Father  Malebranche ,  feems  to  have  fallen 
into  this  miftake.  He  has  publifh’d  two  fto- 
ries  relating  to  the  Strength  of  Imagination , 
with  fiich  an  air  of  affurance,  that  he  has 
impofed.  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers  $ 
but  if  they  are  well  examined,  ’tis  eafy  to 
judge  that  he  has  not  made  a  tfue  and  fair 
report. 

The  firffc  ftory  is  about  a  Woman  looking 
upon  the  picture  of  a  Papift  Saint.  Recherche 
de  la  verite.  Lib.  2.  c.  7. 

Not  above  a  Tear  ago ,  fays  he,  a  If oman 
having  confder d,  with  too  great  application ,  the 
picture  of  St.  Pius,  had  a  Child  perfectly  refemb- 
ling  the  reprefentation  of  that  Saint .  The  Child 
had  the  look  of  an  old  man,  as  much  as  3tis  poj - 
fibler  without  a  beard,  his  arms  were  crojfed 
upon  the  breajl ,  his  eyes  turn'd  towards  Heaven , 
his  forehead  fmalf  becaufe  the  image  of  St.  Pius 
being  raifed  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  church. 9 
and  looking  to  Heaven ,  he  had  almofl  no  fore¬ 
head.  He  had  a  fort  of  inverted  -Mitre  upon 
the  JImilders ,  with  feveral  round  marks  where 
Mitres  are  covered  with  Jlones.  In  Jbort,  this 
Child  was  like  the  Piffure,  by  which  the  Mother 
had  formed  him  through  the  Strength  of  her  T 
magi  nation.  ’T is  what  all  Paris  may  have  feen 
as  well  as  I,  fince  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
preferved  in  fpirits  of  wine.  There’s  nothing 
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In  all  this  but  meer  Enthufiafm  and  Bi¬ 
gotry. 

Pray  confider  how  Father  Malebranche ,  e- 
ven  in  a  book  where  he  gives  rules  to  en¬ 
quire  after  truth,  does  readiiy  give  credit  to 
the  Woman’s  account,  about  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Image,  upon  her  bare  Word, 
when  it  was  her  intereft  to  deceive. 

Take  notice  how  boldly  he  gives  the  name 
of  an  Inverted  Mitre  to  fome  few  difcolora- 
tions,  without  entring  into  particulars,  to 
make  us  judge  better  of  the  Fadt. 

I  believe,  had  not  the  Woman  been  fo  cun¬ 
ning  as  to  wheedle  the  bigots  into  her  inte- 
reft,  for  the  honour  of  St.  Pius,  the  Child 
had  never  been  taken  notice  of.  For,  1.  E- 
very  body  knows,  that  in  the  agony  and 
ftruggle  of  death,  the  limbs  take  feveral 
odd  pofitions  ^  and  the  eyes  being  in  Con- 
vulfions,  are  very  often  turned  upwards. 
2.  That  fmall  bodies  kept  in  fpirits  of  wine 
will  appear  lank  and  wrinkled.  3.  The  de¬ 
cay  of  the  Cerebrum  will  caufe  a  deprefllon 
of  the  bones,  and  make  the  forehead  appear 
fhorter.  4.  When  the  limbs  of  a  dead 
body  are  ftiff,  ’tis  ea (y  to  mollify  them  with 
warm  water,  and  to  put  them  afterwards  in¬ 
to  any  remaining  pofture,  by  the  help  of  a 
ftrong  ligature.  5.  And  who  knows  but 
the  very  difcolorations  upon  the  fhoulders, 
which  Father  Malebranche  does  not  defcribe, 
were  artificial,  the  fraud  not  being  difcover- 
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ed  by  ignorant  or  credulous  Spe&ators,  who 
came  with  an  implicit  faith.  How  many 
People  who  travel  into  the  Holy  Land,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Levant ,  have  the  Arms  of 
Jerusalem  wrought  into  their  Flelh  *,  and 
how  eafy  is  it  to  do  the  fame  upon  a  dead 
corps  ? 

We  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  guard 
again  ft  cheats  and  impoftors.  I  remember 
that  about  25  years  ago,  I  faw,  at  a  Houfe  in 
Moor fields,  a  j^oung  lad,  who  had  in  one 
Eye,  round  the  breadth  of  the  Iris,  the 
Word  Elobim  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  on 
the  other  eye,  and  on  the  fame  place,  Bens . 
I  was  at  firft  fomewhat  furprifed  but  there 
being  a  vaft  crowd  of  people,  I  had  not  time 
to  make  a  thorough  enquiry  $  nor  did  I  think 
fit  to  do  it  then  for  fear  of  a  Mob,  in  favour 
of  the  cheat  *,  of  which  I  had  a  great  fufpi- 
cion  ,  for  though  all  the  letters  were  legible 
and  tolerably  well  fram’d,  yet  the  Aleph  and 
the  Mem  in  Elobim ,  and  the  S,  in  Bens  were 
not  compleat.  I  was  then  told,  that  there 
had  been  a  folemn  deputation  from  the  ly* 
nagogue  to  enquire  into  the  pedigree  of  this 
young  lad,  in  hopes  h.e  might  prove  the 
Mejias :  But  afterwards  I  was  informed, 
that  the  deceit  was  managed  by  two  thin 
pieces  of  painted  glafs,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Artificial  Eyes, 


A 


■ ;  '  c  to 

A  Child  in  utero  broke  upon  the  Wheel  at 
Paris,  the  Mother's  Imagination  being  the 
Executioner. 

I  now  come  to  F.  Malebranche  s  fecond 
flory,  which  has  made  a  great  noife  in  the 
world,  chiefly  upon  his  recommendation.. 
I'll  tranflate  it  into  Englijl)  from  his  own 
words  with  the  greateft  fidelity. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago ,  rPas  feen  in  the 
lofpital  of  the  incurables,  a  young  7 nan, 
who  was  born  dijlratted,  and  whofe  bo¬ 
dy *  *  was  broken ,  in  the  fame  places  where 
Malefattors  are  broke  ;  he  has  lived  near  + 
tweyity  years  in  that  condition ,  and  has  been 
feen  by  fever al  per fons.  The  late  J  ^jtecn  Mo¬ 
ther,  in  vifiting  that  hoitfe ,  had  the  curiofity  to 
fee  him,  and  even  to  touch  the  arms  and  legs  of 

that  young  man ,  where  they  were  broke - 

.J.  the  caufe  of  that  fad  misfortune  was ,  that  his 
Mother  hearing  a  Criminal  was  to  be  broke ,  went 
to  fee  the  Execution. 


<1  Ibid.  lib.  2.  ch.  7. 

*  Dont  le  corps  etoit  rompu,  dans  les  merries  en~ 
droits,  dans  lefquels  on  rompt  ies  criminels. 
t  II  a  vecu  fres  de  vingt  ans  e  n  cet  etat. 

Anne  of  Aujlria,  Leuois  the  iq-th's  Mother. 

■f  Dr.  Mar  cot.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Mont¬ 
pellier ,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris ,  fays,  the  Mother  had  been  fulpe&ed  to  have 
broke  the  Limbs  of  the  Child,  to  move  the  Pity  and 
Companion  of  charitable  people.  Hijloire  de  F  Aca¬ 
demic  des  Sciences-  1716. 

Father 
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Father  Malelranche  proceeds  in  good  e.ar« 
neft  to  explain  this  ftrange  and  unaccount¬ 
able  accident.  Children ,  fays  he,  fee  what 
their  Mothers  fee,  they  hear  the  fame  cries,  they 
receive  the  fame  imprejjions  of  the  Objects ,  and 

are  moved  by  the  fame  Pajfions  - - all  the  blows 

given  to  the  malefaftor  did  violently  ftrike  the 
Mother  s  Imagination ,  and,  by  a  counter -blow, 
the  tender  and  foft  brain  of  the  Child — — — - 
the  fibres  of  the  Child's  brain,  not  being  able  to 
refifi  the  torrent  of  the  fpirits ,  were  broken  : 
That's  the  reafon  why  he  came  into  the  world  with¬ 
out  under - /landing  — — the  violent  conrfe  of  the 
Mother's  animal  fpirits  went,  with  force  from 
her  brains  to  the  feveral  parts  of  her  body 
which  anfwered  to  the  parts  of  the  malefactor* 

3 Twas  the  fame  in  the  Child —  but  becaufe  the 
bones  of  the  Mother  were  capable  to  refit ?  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fpirits,  they  were  not  wounded  - - - 

perhaps  (he  did  not  feel  the  leafi  pain  — —  but 
this  rapid  fiream  of  the  fpirits  was  capable  to  car¬ 
ry  away  the  foft  and  tender  parts  of  the  bones  of 

the  Child , - *  and  Dtis  to  be  obfevved,  that  if 

the  Mother  had  determined  the  motion  of 
her  fpirits  towards  any  other  part  of  her 
body  by  a  *  ftrong  titulation,  her  Child  had 
not  had  its  bones  broke,  but  that  pari 


*  Si  cette  mere  eut  determine  le  mouvement  de  fes 
efprits  vers  quelqu’  autre  partie  de-fon  corps,  en  je 
ehatouillant  once  force,  Ton  enfant  n^aroit  point  eu  ies 
os  romp  us, 

D  which 
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which  anfwered  to  the  part  towards  which 
the  Mother  had  determined  her  Jpirtts 
had  been  forely  wounded ,  as  I  have  Jaid 

already . 

1  think  it  had  been  better  for  Father  Male - 
tranche  to  be  certain  of  the  matter  of  fact 
before  he  had  fpent  himfelf  in  fuel!  romantick 
reafons,  fo  contrary  to  Anatomy,  as  I’ll  lhew 
afterwards. 

T  Father  Malebranche  feems  to  give  us  this 
Relation  upon  truft.  He  does  not  fay,  that 
he  himfelf  had  examin’d  the  young  man. 

2  ’Tis  true,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  gueen's 
name,  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?  Was 
flie  a  competent  judge?  The  teftimony  of  an 
honeft  and  skilful  Bone-fetter  had  been  of 
greater  Weight. 

3.  Who  has  ever  feen  fra&ures,  and  efpe- 
cially  fo  many  as  thefe  were,  to  laft  without 
any  callus  for  twenty  Years?  for  it  is  what 
Father  Malebranche  does  affert,  He  has  lived 
near  twenty  years  in  that  Condition.  The  @hieen 
had  the  curiojity  to  touch  the  Aims  and  Legs 
(not,  where  they  had  been  broke,  but)  where 
they  were  broke .  Father  Malebranche  {poke 
French  very  politely,  and  could  not  here 
miftake  the  exprellions.  Really  this  is  too 
great  an  impofition  upon  our  Faith. 
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4.  In  that  dreadful .  Execution,  the  cri- 
minals  receive  le  coup  de  grace ,  to  fhorten, 
if  poifible,  their  mifery.  If  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mother  had  been  able  to  break 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  Child,  how  came 
it  to  flop  there,  and  not  ftaSure  the  breait- 
bone,  which  alone  had  prevented  the  Child 
from  living  twenty  years  in  pains  and  mi¬ 
fery  ?  Was  the  Mother’s  Imagination  lefs 
merciful  to  the  Child  than  the  Executioner 
to  the  Criminal  ? 

5. 5Tis  very  probable,  this  young  man  being 
troubled  with  the  Rickets,  the  bones  of  the 
Carpus  and  Tar J us  had  never  come  to  then 
full  perfection,  but  did  remain  Cartilaginous , 
the  Ligaments  were  relaxed,  and  the  Aiticu- 
lations  fo  loofe,  as  upon  the  lea  it  touch  to 
give  wa yr  *  There  are  three  forts  of  Luxa¬ 
tions ,  fays  Fabricius  ab  aquapendente.  the 
Second  is,  when  the  hones  recede  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ,  becaufe  of  the  foftnefs ,  laxity  and 
elongation  of  the  ligaments ,  the  head  of  the 
hones  is  partly  out  oj  its  cavity.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  ohferved  this  luxation  upon  Mendicants 
—  the  hones  feem  to  hold  as  hy  a  thread , 
moving  to  and  fro  very  irregularly  -  * 

There  s  round  about  the  articulation y  a  ca- 


*  Fabric,  ab  aquapendente,  cb.  1.  part  1.  lib.  $.  ch.i. 

D  2  viti 
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vlty,  which  fometimes  is  fo  big  as  to  receive 
ones  finger.  This  is  alfo,  according  to  Dr.- 
Glijfon ,  one  of  the  diagnofticks  of  the  Rickets, 
i"  Aiticnli  facile  fiexilcs  funt ,  f&pecjue  cor¬ 
don  fiftinendo  impares  :  unde  ere&o  corpore 
Antrorfam ,  vel  finifirorfum  non  nihil  ivfietti- 
tur.  The  Joints  are  very  flexible ,  the  body 
bonus  forward,  backwards ,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left .  How  eafily  then  in  the  cafe  of 
the  lad,  might  thefe  fymptoms  pafs,  in 
the  judgment  of  ignorant  people,  for  fuch 
fra&ures  as  are  ufually  made  near  the  fame 
parts  upon  criminals,  and  give  the  Mother 
an  opportunity  to  frame  that  idle  ftory,  to 
move  people  s  charity  and  companion  ? 

Ah.  L  o  y  l  e  impofed  upon  by  an  Irifh 

Officer. 

The  cafe  of  the  Irifiy  Officer,  whofe  hair 
.is  repoited  to  have  changed  colour  in  a  fhort 
time,  lias  dir  eddy  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pi  dent  qucfhon,  yet  as  Mr.  Boyle's  tindeni- 
aoic  integrity  has  given  to  that  hiftory  a 
gicat  reputation,  and  that  it  is  always  taken 
notice  of,  when-ever  authors  fpeak  of  the 
Strength  of  Imagination  in  pregnant  Wo¬ 
men,  I  beg  leave  to  make  this  fmall  digref- 
lion  to  ihew  how  far  Mr.  Boyles  good  na- 


+  Gliffon  d-e  Ra<;hitide  chap.  21. 
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ture  was  impofed  upon.  Thefe  are  his  own 

words,  t 

I  remember ,  that  being  four  or  fix  years 
fince  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  an 
Iriih  Captain ,  a  man  of  middle  age  and 
Stature ,  who  coming  with  fome  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ,  to  render  himfelf  to  your  Unkle 
Broghill,  who  then  commanded  the  Englilh 
forces  in  thofe  parts ,  upon  a  publick  pro - 
fer  of  pardon  to  the  Iriih  that  would  then 
lay  down  their  arms  •,  he  was  cafually ,  in  a 
Jufpicious  place ,  met  with  by  a  party  of  the 
Englifh,  and  intercepted ,  and  my  brother  being 
then  abfent  upon  a  defign ,  he  was  fo  apprehenfive 
of  being  put  to  death  by  the  inferior  officers ,  be¬ 
fore  your  {Inkle's  return ,  that  the  anxiety  of 
mind ,  quickly  changed  the  colour  of  his  Hair  af¬ 
ter  a  particular  manner  $  of  which,  I  being  then 
at  that  cafile  of  your  Unkle' s,  whereunto  he  was 
brought ,  had  quickly  notice  given  me,  and  had 
the  curiofity  to  examine  the  captain ,  found 

that  the  hair  of  his  head  had  not ,  as  £?? 
fiances  I  had  met  with  in  hi?cories7  uniformly 
changed  its  colour ,  but  that  here  and  there  cer¬ 
tain  peculiar  tufts  and  locks  of  it,  whofe  Bafes 
might  be  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  thus 
fuddenly  turned  white  all  over  :  The  refi  oj 


+  The  ufefuhefs  of  experimental  natural  philofophy. 
p.  245.  Oxford  1664, 

his 
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his  Hair,  of  which  you  know  the  Irifli  ufe to 
wear  good  Jlore,  retaining  its  former  reddilh 

colour . 

I  with  this  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
fo  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  other  proofs  he 
had  of  that  fuiden  Change,  befides  the  bare 
word  of  a  ft  ranger,  and  of  his  men  :  What 
affurance  had  Mr.  Boyle  that  thefe  few  Tufts 
and  locks,  about  the  diameter  of  ail  inch, 
were  not  naturally  white  all  over  before  the 
Captain  was  apprehended  ?  . 

I  remember  a  fchool'fellow  of  mine,  who 
had  from  his  birth  a  lock  of  white  Hah  on 
one  fide  of  his  head  :  and  lancred  Duke 
of  Rohan ,  who  in  his  infancy  had  been  kici* 
napped,  was  partly  known  again  by  that 

token.  . 

It  was  certainly  no  bad  policy  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  in  his  dangerous  and  preiling  circum- 
ftances,  to  deceive  fiich  a  merciful  and  ten¬ 
der-hearted  gentleman  as  Mr.  Boyle  was, 
the  only  per  foil  in  that  place,  his  own  bro¬ 
ther’s  caftie,  fit  to  interpofe  his  authority  in 
favour  of  the  prifoner,  during  the  abience 
of  the  governor. 

Dolus  ant  virtus ,  quis  in  hofle  requhit? 

Befides,  the  improbability  of  this,  and  of 
all  other  fuch  Stories,  appears  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Hairs. 
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They  depend  fo  little  on  life,  and  confe- 
quently  on  Fancy  and  Imagination,  that  they 
grow  even  upon  dead  bodies. 

They  are  of  a  horny  fubftance,  which 
lengthens  as  the  nails  do,  each  part  near 
the  root  thrufting  entirely  forward  that 
which  is  immediately  above  it,  and  not  by 
any  liquor  running  along  the  hair  in  tubes 
as  plants  grow  *  fo  that,  whatever  hair 
is  of  one  colour,  does  remain  fo  till  it  drops 
off,  and  a  new  crop  of  a  different  colour  is 
pufhed  on  from  the  root. 

And  except  the  hair  of  the  Irijh  officer 
could  have  fhed,  and  grown  again  in  a  few 
hours,  I  don’t  fee  how  it  was  poffible  to 
alter  the  colour  of  thole  which  were  already 
produced. 

Jacob's  Policy,  in  placing  Rods  of  a 
certain  Colour  before  the  Cattle. ,  ex¬ 
plained. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  5tis  neceffary  to 
remove  an  objection,  which  is  taken  from 
Jacob's  placing  rods  of  a  particular  colour 
before  the  cattle. 

Gen.  xxx.  38,  39- 

And  be  fet  the  rods ,  which  he  had  pilled ? 
before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  wa¬ 
ter-troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink , 

that 
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that  they  fbould  conceive  when  they  came  to 
drink. 

*  \ 

And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods ,  and 
brought  forth  cattle  rhig-flraked,  fpeckled ,  and 

This,  at  firft  view  appears  to  be  an  in¬ 
vincible  argument  againft  my  hypothecs, 
and  being  taken  from  fcripture,  for  which 
we  ought  to  have  the  greateft  refpedt,  may 
eafily  impofe  upon  unthinking  people  ^  yet 
it  has  no  foundation  nor  folidity  in  it. 

1.  ’Tis  a  certain  axiom  in  logick, 

®uod  nimis  probat ,  nihil  probat : 

¥ 

an  argument  which  proves  too  much, 
proves  nothing  ^  for  if  the  words  above- 
mentioned  are  to  be  underftood  literal¬ 
ly,  and  without  any  modification,  they 
would  alfo  imply,  that  the  cattle  con¬ 
ceived  by  virtue  of  the  rods,  without 
the  ufual  means  of  Generation. 

2.  There’s  good  reafon  to  fufpeft  the 
exactnefs  of  the  translation,  and  that 
the  divines  in  King  James  s  time  were 
guided  more  by  their  prejudices,  than 
by  the  original  >  for  the  proper  Hebrew 
word  fir  concipere  is  rpn3  which  is 

not 
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not  ufed  in  this  Place.  Ori*  in  the  Text 
lignifies  IncaleJcere ,  to  grow  hoty  *  and 
if  we  take  it  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe, 
Coitum  appetere.  All  which  is  antece- 

.  dent  to  Conception . 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  text 
fhould  have  been  thus  rendered. 

cc  And  he  fet  the  Rods  in  the  Duds,  in 
“  the  channels  of  the  waters  which  the 
iC  Flocks  came  to  drink,  and  they  were  rut- 
<c  ting  when  they  came  to  drink. 

“  And  the  flocks  grew  hot  towards  the 
“  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle  ring-ftrak’d/7 

3.  As  the  fcripture  does  not  tell  us  in 
what  manner  the  rods  were  placed,  we 
may  lawfully  fuppofe,  that  they  made 
afar  off  a  rough  reprefentation  of  a 
fpeckled  ram,  or  he-goat. 

4.  This  was  very  ufeful  to  Jacob's  Defign, 
but  upon  a  very  different  Account  from 
what  the  favourers  of  Imagination  believe. 
It  was,  in  all  probability  to  incline  the 
ews,  in  rutting  time,  to  take  the 
Rams  that  were  fpeckled  before  others, 
experience  fliewing,  that  animals  are 
taught  abundance  of  tricks,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  their  victuals :  And,  as  the 


*  Vide  Pagnin.  Thefaur. 

E  ews. 
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c ws,  in  that  hot  country,  could  have 
no  water,  except  they  drank  it  where 
the  party-coloured  rods  were  placed, 
that  colour  became  very  pleafant  to 
them,  and  naturally  determined  their 
inclination  towards  the  fpeckled  rams 
preferable  to  others. 

5.  That  the  colour  of  the  new  cattle 
did  not  proceed  from  the  rods  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  Imagination,  but  from  a  more 
prevailing  caufe,  viz.  from  the  colour 
of  the  rams,  I  have  for  my  vouchers, 
no  lefs  perfons  than  Jacob  himfelf,  and 
the  angel  of  God,  whom  I  rather  be¬ 
lieve  than  all  the  commentators  in  the 
world. 


Gen.  xxxi.  10,  11, 12*. 

And  it  came  to  pafs  at  the  time  that  the  cattle 
was  rutting,  that  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  and  faw  in 
a  dream ,  and  behold ,  the  rams  which  leaped  upon 
the  cattle  were  ring- ft  raked. 

And  the  Angel  of  God  fpake  to  me  in  a  dream , 

faying,  Jacob  - - lift  up  now  thine  eyes ,  and 

fee  all  the  rams  which  leap  upon  the  cattle  are  * 
ring-Uraked. 

This  is  fo  plain,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
what  anfwer  my  opponents  will  give  to  this 
interpretation. 

Arguments 
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Arguments  from  Reafon  and  Anatom y  againjl 
the  power  of  the  Mother's  Imagination  upon 
the  body  of  the  Foetus. 

What  has  been  faid  before,  was  chiefly  to 
prove,  that  thofe,  who  are  for  the  power  of 
the  Mother’s  Imagination  upon  the  body  of 
the  Foetus ,  are  not  fo  much  grounded  on 
experience  as  they  pretend,  and  that  the 
inftances  they  produce,  are  either  ridiculous 
or  without  any  foundation. 

Now  I  come  to  clofer  arguments,  to  {hew, 
both  by  Reafon  and  Anatomy,  that  ’tis  im- 
poflible  Children  fhould  be  marked  by  virtue 
of  the  Mother’s  Fancy,  in  all  which  I’ll  ah* 
ledge  nothing  but  what  is  certain  and  known, 
or  demonftrable  by  experiments. 

No  Equivocal  Generation ; 

There’s  no  Equivocal  Generation.  Ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  compofed  of  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  can  never  be  the  refult  of  chance, 
and  of  Atomes  meeting  accidentally,  and 
/joining  one  with  another.  Nature  keeps  to 
'certain  laws  of  uniformity,  and  does  not 
go  two  different  ways  in  the  formation  of 
one  and  the  fame  animal.  ’Tis  now  looked 
upon  as  a  fable,  that  dead  bodies  turn  into 
worms,  that  the  flefh  of  a  bullock  is  changed 
jiit.o  bees,  and  that  ferpents  can  be  produ- 
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ced  out  of  the  fpinal  marrow  of  a  man, 
according  to  Pliny,  who  had,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  taken  it  from  Ovid ,  Metamorph.  Lib. 
IS- 

Sunt  qui ,  cum  claufo  putrefaffa  eft  fpina  fe- 
pulchro , 

Mutari  credant  humanas  angue  medullas . 

Sir  Kenehn  Digby  has  given  a  receipt  in 
due  form  to  raife  Lobflers  out  of  their  own 
fait  artificially  prepared  -9  but  what  fhall 
we  fay  to  Paracelfus ,  who  has  been  fo 
mad,  as  to  offer  a  procefs  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  mankind  in  chymical  veffels  ?  Fran¬ 
cis  Redi  *  in  his  Book  Dc  Generations  In - 
feBorttm ,  does  remark.  That  thefefalfe  ft  ones 
have  been  tranfmitted  from  one  author  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  with  fome  addition ,  as  if  intereft 
were  to  be  paid  for  the  original  invention  : 
To  which  he  adds,  That  ftnee  the  beginning  of 
the  world, when  the  fir ft plants  and  the  fir ft  animals 
were  produced  by  the  command  of  God ,  the  earth , 
had  never  yielded  any  other  plants,  or  trees  or 
animals,  perfeff  or  imperfetf :  And  that  what - 
foever  has  been  upon  earth ,  in  preceeding  Ages , 
or  is  at  this  time ,  came  from  the  true  and  real 


*  Nugae  funt,  antiquitus  cafu  ab  hoc  vel  illo  inven¬ 
ts?,  8*  ab  iis  poflea  pro  veris  habitae,  ac  non  iineaddita- 
memo  aliquo  in  literas  relate, 

' .  fed 
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feed  of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  that  by.  means 
of  the  feed ,  they  pveferve  their  fpecies.  j: 

The  Parts  of  the  Fcstus  pr&exiflent  to 

Conception . 

All  parts  of  the  Foetus  are  a&ually  exig¬ 
ent  fomewhere,  and  delineated  even  before 
Conception,  as  a  plant  which  is  contain’d 
in  the  feed,  before  the  feed  be  put  in  the 
ground.  This  will  eafily  appear  by  exa¬ 
mining  the  feveral  fyftems  relating  to  this 
fubjedL 

The  Ancients  had  but  confufed  notions 
relating  to  Generation,  and  what  they  faid 
upon  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention,  be¬ 
ing  inconfiftent  with  fenfe  and  reafon. 

Dr.  Harvey ,  who  has  made  his  Name  im¬ 
mortal  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  is  the  firft  who  difcover’d 
the  proper  place  of  the  formation  of  the 


f  Non  reticebo,  me  faepius  repetitis  obfervationibus 
eo  deduct u m  effe,  ut  credam,  terram,  poft  primas  ilJas 
plantas,  &  prima  ilia  animalia,  quae  Tub  ipfa  mqndi 
primordia  fupremi  creatoris  juffu  produxit,  per  fe, 
nec  herbas,  nec  arbores,  nec  animalia  qualiacunque 
perfefta  aut  imperfefta  produifle  :  Et  quod  omnia  ilia, 
quae  vel' praeteritis  feculis  nota  funt,  vel  hoc  tempore 
cfl,  vel  ex  terra  nafci  videntur,  ex  femine  plantarum 
reaii  £*  vero,  nec  non  ipforum  etiam  animal  wn  na« 
fcantur,  ut  quae,  mediante  femine  proprio,  fpecies  con¬ 
fer  vant. 

chick 
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chicle  in  the  ciccttricula  of  the  egg,,  and  the 
formation  of  the  parts,  fo  far  as  it  was  di- 
fcernable  by  the  naked  eyes  $  and  who  al- 
fo  afTerted,  that  all  Animals  are  ex  Ovo ,  as 
may  be  feen  in  his  6  2d  Exercitation,  whofe 
Title  is  Ovum  effe  primordium  commune  om¬ 
nibus  animalibus .  Bat  the  misfortunes  of  the 
civil  war,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  he 
had  from  bmtiili  and  ignorant  foldiers,  'y 
who  burnt  all  his  papers,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  of  learning,  did  not  permit  that  wor¬ 
thy  gentleman  to  finifh  his  fyftem,  which 
he  left  fomewhat  obfeure  and  intricate. 

Dr.  Harvey  s  Syftem  was  much  improved 
by  Regnerus  de  Graef who  made  feveral 
Experiments  upon  that  fubjedt :  He  not  on¬ 
ly  afTerted,  that  Eggs  are  the  firft  and  true 
origin  of  all  Animals,  both  oviparous  and 
viviparous ,  but  alfo  that  they  t  adtually  exxft 

*  Atque  hasc  dum  agimus,  ignofeant  mihi  niveae 
animae,  ft  (fummarum  injuriaruni  memor)  levem  ge- 
mitum  effudem.  Doloris  mihi  haec  caufa  eh.  Cum 
inter  nuperos  noftros  tumultus,  8*  -bclla  plufquam 
civilia,  fereniffimum  regem  (idque  non  folum  permif- 
fione  fenatus,  fed  &  jufTu)  fequor,  ra paces  quaedam 
manus,  non  modo  aedium  mearum  fuppelleftilem  om- 
nem  expilarunt,  fed  etiam  (  qu;r  mihi  caufa  gravior 
querimoniae)  adverfaria  mea,  multorum  annorum  labo- 
ribus  parta,  e  rnufaeo  meo  fummanarunt :  quo  faftum 
eft,  ut  obfervationes  pluriirue  (prasfertim  de  genera- 
tione  infeftorum)  cum  reipublicac  literarhe,  aulim  di- 
cerc,  detrimento,  perierint.  Exercit.  6ll. 

E  Sed  cx  Ovo  ante  Coituni  in  mulierum  teftibus  ex- 
iftente  origincm  fumere. 

in 
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in  fosmineis  Tettibus  before  Conception,  and 
that  they  are  fecundated ,  and  do  come  down 
through  the  fallopian  tube  into  the  bottom  of 
the  uterus ,  as  the  vitelli  in  Birds  get  into  the 
eviduft. 

That  thefe  Ovo  are  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
the  formation  of  Animals  is  demonftrated  by 
this,  that  generation  becomes  impoilible  as 
foon  as  the  Ovary  is  extirpated. 

According  to  this  Hypothecs,  all  the  parts 
of  the  Foetus  are  in  the  Ovum  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  both  fmall  and  great,  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external :  and  tho’  fome  appear  per- 
fed  before  the  others*  yet  they  have  been 
exijfants ,  and  have  had  their  beginning  at  the 
fame  time  :  As  an  Acorn ,  which  even  before 
it  be  fet  in  the  ground,  does,  in  epitome ,  con¬ 
tain  the  Oak0  with  all  its  roots,  branches  and 
leaves. 

The  Semen  Majculinum  is  the  proper  and 
only  means  that  nature  ufes  to  manure  the 
Ovuviy  by  throwing  a  new  ferment  in  the 
blood,  which  does  enable  the  Lympha  to  enter 
more  eafily  into  the  pores  of  the  Ovum ,  to 
open  the  feveral  palfages,  promote  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  juices,  and  caufe  infen fibly  an 
r  increafe  of  all  the  parts.  And  indeed  the 
fad  den  appearance  and  difplaying  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  Chick ,  after  incubation,  makes  it 
clear,  that  they  are  not  then  actually  form’d 
out  of  a  Fluid,  but  that  the  Stamina  of  them 
have  been  formerly  there  exiftent,  and  are 
then  unfolded,  "  -It 
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It  appears  alfo,  by  a  juft  confequence 
from  this  Hypothecs,  that  the  Post  us  mu  ft 
have  been  fomewhere  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  viz.  in  the  original  0- 
vum  ^  as  all  Plants  that  are.,  or  {hall  be, 
Were  in  the  original  Seed  *,  fo  that,  if  Solo¬ 
mon  was  to  come  again  into  the  World,  and 
learn  this  philofophy,  he  would  be  mightily 
furprifed,  that  what  he  faid  as  a  common 
proverb  in  refpeCt  of  virtues  and  vices,  that 
there  s  nothing  new  under  the  Sun ,  is  more 
extenfively  and  literally  true  in  relation  to 
plants  and  animals. 

This  Hypothecs  of  R.  de  Graef  ‘  fo  rational 
and  fo  plain,  and  grounded  upon  the  fimile 
of  plants,  which  are  actually  contain’d  in 
the  Seed,  did  not  feem  to  want  much  to  be 
brought  to  perfection,  efpedally  fince  ocular 
inflection  could  trace  the  Ova  from  the  0- 
vary  down  to  the  Tube,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Uterus .  When  this  grand  myftery  of  Nature 
was  fet  in  another  light  by  the  laborious 
Mr.  Leewenhoeck ,  who  firft  difeover’d,  with 
his  Microfcopes,  a  vaft  number  of  Animal- 
cula  in  Semine  mafeulino.  It  is  furprifing 
to  fee  the  prodigious  number  of  thofe  Ver- 
fhiculi ,  like  fo  many  Tad-poles ,  fwimming 
every  way  :  They  are  fo  fmall,  that  feveral 
thoufands  of  millions  of  them  are  not  equal 
to  a  grain  of  fand,  whofe  diameter  is  but 
the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  He  has 
carry’d  the  nicety  fo  far,  as  to  difeern  in  the 

fame 
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fame  Sperm,  two  forts  of  AnimalcuU,  which 
^  judges  to  be  for  the  difference  of  the 

That  thefe  Ammalcvia  are  neceffary  to  the 

§™aX  1  vfie  Ff,,s  h  i)Iain  this! 

lhat  thoie  Men  whofe  Semen  is  de~ 
pnved  of  them,  prove  uncapable  of  getting 
Children.  Ad  this,  Leewenhoeck  has  made  e- 
vident  by  Co  many  obfervations,  that  the 
mth  of  it  cannot  be  call’d  in  queftion. 

bo  that  according  to  his  opinion,  all  Ani¬ 
mals  are  ex  An-male,  which  have  all  their 

f arts  pre-exiff ent  to  conception  according  to 
their  different  kinds.  B 

This  difcojery  feems  at  fir  Pc  view  to 
overthrow  R.  de  Graefs  Hypothecs,  ’and 
condemn  the  reality  of  the  Ova,  as  chime- 

TCdl  5  ,JUt,as, the  options  of  de  Graef  and 
Leevenhoeck  have  both  a  great  deal  of  truth 
m  hem  and  are  partly  grounded  upon  many 

uodiipata^e  experiments, and  ocular  demon- 

ftration j  ’tis  better  to  reconcile  them  as 

t'v tGth"ve'  has^aPPilydone,  by  afferting 
•  at  {^e  Female  Ovum  is  the  proper  Nidus’ 
in  which  the  Animalcule  lodges  it  felf  and 
by  which  it  is  nourifhed  for  forne  time.’ 

By  what  dads  or  palfages  the  Animal - 

viTd^ntnhe-°Zm,is  not  clifco- 

’  J  d-‘°pt.an  lube  feems  the  mo  If 
probable  way,  if  it  was  not  contrary  m 
nature,  that  the  fame  fhould  ferve  fo/two 
oppofite  purpofes,  viz,  to  convey  the  Xni- 

^  malcvde 
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malcule  to  the  Ovary,  and  afterwards  to  bring 
it  back  from  thence.  _  But  let  it  be  done  how 
it  will  the  Verviiculi  are  certainly^  lodged 
there  as  appears  by  the  oviparous  animals. 

This  anlwers  to  Malpighis  obfervation, 
who  has  often  feen  in  the  Qcatncula  of  an 
Eacr  before  incubation,  as  it  were  the  rudi- 
merits  of  an  animal,  in  the  thape  at  *  Tadpole 
but  could  difcern  no  fuch  things  m  thole  which 
were  not  fecundated.  And  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  Malpilhius  and  Leewenboeck  iomethmg 
like  it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Harvey,  with 
great  admiration,  in  the  formation  of  a 
chick.  *  It  appears,  fays  he,  in  the  shape 
of  a  '[mail  Worm  or  of  a  Maggot,  as  we  ob- 
jerve  the  beginning  of  Worms  upon  the  leaves 
of  trees.  See.  ejpecially  in  the  oak-galls  in 
the  center  of  which  a  limpid  liquor,  infcnfbly 


*  Aoparet  nempe  forma  vermiculi,  five  Galbae  fi- 
cut  in  frondibus  arWum - P«fcrt,m  vero  in  gal¬ 
lic  quercinis  quarum  in  centro  — - - Ufinor  lim 

«idus  continetur,  qui  fenfim  craffefcens  &  coagulatus, 
fqbtiliflimis  lineamentis  diftinguitur  galbxque  tor-  . 

111  Nos'verc^quorumlibet  animalium  generationem  eo-  ’ 

dem  modo  fieri  docebimus  :  omnia  mniirum  amma.i  , 
-t:am  uerfefta,  fimiliter  ex  vermiculo  gigm. 

Ct  Eft  equidem  quod  miremur  animalium  omnium  prae- 
fertim  fanguineorum,  puta  cams,  equ,  cervi,  bov.s, 

‘  u  nae  ferpentis,  hominis  denique  ipims  pnmord.a, 
fail  pU„e  galb*  figuram  &  confiftentiam  re.erre  ut  o- 

culis  internofeere  nequeas.  Harvey  Exercit.  t8'  ^ 
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grows  thick ,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  Mag¬ 
got.  - We'll  few  afterwards  that  the  ge¬ 

neration  of  all  animals  is  ?nade  the  fame  wayi 

and  that  they  are  generated  from  a  Worm. - - 

’Tis  very  wonderful  that  all  fangnineons  ani¬ 
mals ,  even  Men  themf elves,  have  in  their 
beginning  the  fiape  and  confidence  of  a  Mag¬ 
got. 

Thus  you  have  three  different  fy  Items  a  - 
bout  the  formation  of  the  Child,  the  moft 
rational  that  can  be  contrived  :  I  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  which  of  them  is  the 
belt,  or  to  pronounce  between  Be  Graef 
Leewenhoeck  and  Dr.  Gardener.  Let  the 
reader  judge  for  himfelf  ^  only  I’ll  obferve, 
that  ’tis  certain  they  all  agree  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  that  the  parts  of  the  Foetus  are  exiftent 
fomewhere  before  conception,  upon  which  I 
propofe  thefe  queftions. 


i.  By  what  means  can  the  Mother’s  Ima¬ 
gination ,  on  a  fudden,  and  without  her 
confent,  obliterate  the  lineaments  of 
the  Foetus ,  which  were  pre-exiftent  to 
conception,  and  fubfifting,  even  iince 
the  creation  of  the  World,  and,  in  an 
inftant  produce  new  limbs,  new  arti¬ 
culations,  new  arteries  and  veins,  new 
glands  with  lymphaticks ,  and  other 
excretory  velfels,  fuch  as  we  fee  very 
often  in  fome  monftrous  births,  when 

F  2  fhe 
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Ihe  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  firufture 
of  the  body. 

r 

2.  If  LeewenhoecV s  or  Dr.  Gardener's  no¬ 
tion  be  true,  by  what  right  has  the 
Mother’s  Fancy  any  influence  upon  the 
body  of  the  Foetus^  which  comes  from 
the  Semen  virile ,  and  which  is,  in  re- 
fpedl  to  her,  but  a  Paffenger ,  who  has 
taken  there  his  lodging  for  a  fhort  time  ? 
If  the  Father  could  not  caufe,  by  the 
Strength  of  Imagination,  any  change 
in  the  Animalcule  which  was  originally 
in  his  body  •  I  defire  to  know,  why  the 
Mother  fhould  plead  that  priviledge  in 
exclufion  to  the  Father? 

Conception  Independent  on  the  Mother's  Will. 

Conception,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
does  never  depend  on  the  Mother’s  mere 
\vrill  and  pleafure.  How  many  virtuous  Wo¬ 
men  do  heartily  wifh  to  have  Children,  and 
yet  their  vows  prove  unfuccefsful,  when 
fome  others  conceive ,  and  go  their  full  time, 
infpite  of  many  violent  preparations  they 
willingly  take  to  deftroy  the  Foetus  ? 

The  nutrition  and  increafe  of  the  Embrio 
goes  on  according  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
whether  the  Mother’s  inclination  be  for  it, 
or  againft  it. 
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Tis  not  alfo  in  the  Woman’s  power  to 
chute  a  boy  or  a  girl,  or  to  have  one  or  two 
at  a  birth,  to  make  the  Child  fair  or  brown, 
big  or  final],  weak  or  ftrong,  to  refemble 
the  Father,  or  to  be  like  Her  in  features. 

If  it  be  granted,  that  the  Mother  cannot, 
by  the  Strength  of  Imagination,  promote  or 
delay  conception,  how  can  any  body  fup- 
pofe,  without  a  reflection  upon  the  wifdoin 
of  God,  that  the  circumftances  of  it  ihouli 
be  left  to  her,  not  fo  much  to  do  good,  in 
framing  a  beautiful  Child,  as  to  disfigure  it, 
and  fpoil  the  regular  work  of  nature? 

The  Mather  cannot  have  a  greater  Power  over 
the  Fcetus,  than  upon  her  own  Body . 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  a  determined 
thought  of  the  Mother  can  produce  a  deter¬ 
mined  effeCt  in  the  Foetus  ♦  but  is  it  mot  ab~ 
furd,  to  believe  that  the  Mother,  by  her 
Imagination ,  has  a  greater  influence  over  the 
Child,  than  upon  her  own  body  ? 

I  own  the  effects  of  Imagination  are  very 
confider able.  Fancy  contributes  now  and 
then  to  the  cure  of  diftempers  ^  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  phyfician  and  of  the  remedjr, 
is  very  ufeful.  On  the  other  hand,  grief, 
and  trouble  of  mind  may  be  followed  by 
a  Confumption,  an  Atrophy,  a  Dropfy, 
Diftr.aCti.Gn,  Madnefs,  &c,  Violent  paihons 
will  caufe  Convulfions,  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 

Fevers, 
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Fevers,  Epilepfy,  Apoplexy,  and  even  Death 
it  felf.  There’s  a  ftory  of  a  Man,  who  being 
upon  a  fcaffold,  in  order  to  his  execution, 
died  inftantly  by  the  gentle  ftroke  of  a  wet 
cloth,  inftead  of  an  ax. 

But  who  will  believe,  that  the  fear  of  the 
Gout  gives  that  diftemper  ?  How  many  me¬ 
lancholy  people  do  imagine  themfelves  to 
be  lame,  or  to  have  a  long  nofe,  or  to  be  fo 
big,  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  through  a  door, 
and  yet,  for  all  their  ftrong  Fancy,  they  have 
no  alteration  in  their  nofe,  no  bulkier  body, 
nor  any  diflocation  of  their  limbs. 

I  have  never  heard,  that  the  fear  of  being 
fhot  to  death  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
any  wound  in  the  flefh  *  that  the  notion 
of  being  run  through  with  a  fword,  has 
ever  cut  the  skin,  or  made  any  diflblution 
of  the  continuity  ^  the  Fancy  of  being  made 
of  glafs,  does  not  in  the  leaft  alter  the  nature 
of  the  flefh. 

Mr.  Boyles  IriJ 1)  Officer  might  wifh  hear¬ 
tily  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  without 
any  fuccefs,  for  a  pair  of  wings  to  favour  his 
efcape,  or  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  to  move  pity  and  companion. 

3Tis  reported  indeed,  that  the  fear  of  the 
Plague ,  or  of  the  Small-pox ,  has  been  the 
occafion  of  thofe  diftempers,  but  who  can 
be  pofitive,  that  they  were  not  got  by  con¬ 
tagion  ?  fince  experience  fhews,  that  many 
who  have  had  a  violent  apprehenfion  of 

them, 
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them,  when  they  were  rife,  have  notwith¬ 
standing  efcaped. 

*  Fancy  does  not  caufe  the  dijiemper,  fays 
Fienus,  but  the  dijiemper  gives  occajion  to  the 
Fancy.  }Tis  trite ,  there  may  be  no  vijible  Symp¬ 
toms  of  the  indifpofition ,  but  ’ tis  already  begun , 
and  is  felt  by  the  patient ,  who  complains  of  it, 
and  fears  it.  All  this  while  he  is  not  thought 
by  other  people  to  have  the  Jtcknefs ,  but  when  it 
appears  outward ,  then  he  is  reputed  to  have  got 
it  by  the  power  of  Imagination. 

If  the  Mother,  by  the  Strength  of  her 
Fancy,  cannot  make  any  mark  or  figna- 
ture  in  her  body,  if  ihe  cannot  change,  the 
figure,  lituation,  quantity  and  number  of 
her  limbs  :  In  lhort,  if  ihe  cannot  make 
a  determined  alteration  in  her  own  body 
by  a  determined  Imagination ,  why  fhould 
we  believe,  that  ihe  is  able  to  do  it  in  the 
Child  ? 


*  Quod  quidam  in  morbos  inciderint,  quos  imagi- 
nuti  fuerunt,  factum  iuiffe,  non  quod  phantafia  ilium 
morbum  fecerit  *,  fed  contra,  quod  morbus  fecerit 
phantaliam.  Et  enim  non  ideo  homines  morbum  ac- 
quirunt.quia  imaginantur  fe  eum  habere, fed  quia  eum 
habent,  vel  jam  ejus  aliquod  principium  in  fe  fentiunt, 
ideo  fe  eum  habere  imaginantur,  eumque  timent,  &  de 
eo  conqueruntur.  Verum  quia  interdum  morbus 
tan  turn  incipit,  ck  adhuc  non  prodit  fe  externis  fymp* 
tomatibus,  unde  homines  judicant  eos  non  aegrotare, 
ideo,  poflquam  jam  vident  eos  in  morbum,  de  quo  an- 
tea  fuerant  conquefti,  incidiffe,  putant  eos  ilium  per 
vim  imagination^  contraxiffe.  Fienus ,  Qu*ft.  10. 

fe 
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It  h  faid  indeed,  that  the  Mother's  bo¬ 
dy  is  ftrong  and  hard  and  capable  of  re- 
fiftance,  and  that  the  Foetus,.  is  like  foft  wax, 
which  does  eafiiy  receive  any  impreffions  ; 
But  is  not  the  Mother  the  neareft  to  the  Im¬ 
petus  of  Imagination?  And  don't  we  find 
that  things  that  are  foft  and  pliable  are 
broke  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  thofe 
which  are  of  a  great  confidence.  A  large 
rope,  with  a  knot,  is  eafier  feparated  than 
without  it.  But  this  will  appear  more,  by 
what  follows. 

The  Nature  of  Pajions ,  and  their  Seat ,  how 
they  ajfecl.  the  Mother  ^  the  TmpoJJibility  for 
the  ynofi  turbulent  Imagination  to  reach  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Foetus. 

Tis  granted  by  the  advocates  of  Imagi¬ 
nation,  that  it  does  not  act  purely  by  it 
felf  alone,  and  by  a  JYW,  but  by  certain 
natural  means,  viz.  by  Pafions ,  which  di- 
fturb  the  blood,  and  the  animal  fpirits ;  fb 
that  to  have  a  right  and  true  notion  of  the 
power  of  the  Mother’s  Imagination  over  the 
Foetus,  ’tis  very  proper  to  determine  what 
is  palfion,  and  how,  and  where  it  affefts  the 
body. 

Pajfion ,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  in  refpett  of  an 
hit  die  dual  being ,  is  a  modification  of  thoughts  • 
in  refpett  of  a  corporal  being ,  motion. 


According 
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According  to  that  definition,  PaJJton  in 
refpedf  to  pregnant  Women,  is  a  ftrong  at¬ 
tention  to  a  particular  objedt,  fometimes 
with  pleafure  and  latisfadtion,  and  a  great 
defire  of  it,  and  fometimes  with  uneafinefs 
and  abhorrence. 

In  refpedt  of  the  body,  ’tis  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  fpirits,  the  velocity  of 
which  is  altered,  being  either  diminilh’d,  or 
accelerated. 

I  have  obferved  before,  there  are  calm  and 
tumultuous  paffions  5  I  add  now  that  the 
organs  of  refpiration  are  properly  the  feat 
of  violent  palfions,  and  that  from  their  difor- 
der,  their  chief  fymptoms  arife  5  as  the  In¬ 
articulation  of  the  voice,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart* 
blufhing  or  palenefs,  which  appear  in  the 
Face,  Convulfions,  Deliquium,  Apoplexies, 
&c. 

If  thq  Mother  is  affedted  with  a  mild  paf- 
fion,  I  don’t  know  how  it  can  any  ways  be 
an  injury  to  the  Child,  becaufe  fhe  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  emotion  her  felf 5  the  alteration 
in  the  blood  and  fpirits  is  not  confiderable, 
nor  can  come  to  any  heighth,  though  it 
ftiould  be  lafting.  .  The  whole  fcene  feems 
to  be  confined  within  the  Mother’s  mind* 
She  takes  a  great  delight  in  contemplating 
the  picture  of  a  Man  who  is  of  a  black  or  fair 
complexion  ;  what  harm  can  follow  from  it? 
Does  the  picture  fright  her,  when,  it  may 
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be,  {he  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal?  . 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  refpect  to  vio¬ 
lent  palfions,  which  diforder  the  Mother, 
fince  the  blood  and  fpirits  are  then  in  the 
mod  rapid  motion  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
and  yet,  I  fay,  they  cannot  afTeft  the  Foetus 
and  produce,  in  the  fenfe  that  1  have  fettled 
the  queftion,  thofe  Arrange  and  unaccounta¬ 
ble  Metamorphofes  of  its  body.  ’Tis  what  I 
am  going  to  prove,  giving  in  the  mean  time 
full  liberty  to  my  opponents  to  make  any 
fuppofition  they  think  fit,  and  order  the  blood 
and  fpirits  to  gallop  at  what  rate  they  pleafe 
for  the  good  of  their  caufe. 

j  p'affions  are  grounded  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  objeft,  a  quick  thought, 
and  fome  ratiocination. 

What  is  furprize,  but  a  fort  of  a  fudden 
comparifon  between  an  ordinary  objea  we 
are  ufed  to,  and  an  extraordinary  one  we  are 

not  acquainted  with  ? 

Sudden  fear  is  an  inflrantaneous  companion 
of  ftrength  on  both  fides,  and  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  debility,  and  weaknefs. 

Longing  is  grounded  upon  the  judgment 
we  make  of  the  ufefulriefs  of  what  we  long 
for. 

All  thefe  reflexions  Children  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of;  their  thoughts,  if  they  have  any 

1  .  _  -  -  '  are 
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are  limited  hy  their  ftate,  and  the  narrow 
bounds  of  fenfation.  The  Mother's  thoughts 
are  peculiar  to  her,  and  without  the  reach  of 
the  Child's  mind,  which  is  unacquainted 
with  the  feveral  objects  that  difturb  the  Mo¬ 
ther.  She  is  afraid  of  a  naked  fword,  be- 
caufe  fhe  knows  or  apprehends  the  rafhnefs 
of  the  Man  in  whofe  hands  it  is  *,  fhe  is  mo¬ 
ved  at  the  fight  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  dog,  be- 
caufe  file's  timorous  and  does  not  know  but 
file’ll  be  bitten  or  fcratched  :  She  is  difturb- 
ed  at  the  fight  of  a  butcher,  who  kills  a 
beaft,  becaufe  file  is  of  a  merciful  temper  ^ 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  Child  is  in  a 
ftate  of  neutrality,  becaufe  it  has  not  yet 
the  neceftary  Idea's  of  things,  and  how 
fhould  it  have  them  in  Utero ,  when  feveral 
months  muft  pafs  after  the  birth,  before  it 
comes  to  fome  little  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding? 

To  fay,  with  Father  Mqlebranche ,  that 
the  Children  fee  what  the  Mothers  fee,  that 
they  hear  the  fame  cries,  &c.  'tis  to  fay, 
in  other  words,  that  Children  fee  with¬ 
out  light,  and  hear  without  the  vibration  of 
the  air,  and  when  their  ears  are  ftopt :  In 
fhort,  'tis  to  fpeak  at  random  :  How  fhould 
flie  communicate  her  thoughts  to  the  Child  ? 
Is  not  her  foul  diftindt  from  the  foul  of  the 
Foetus  ?  Is  there  any  communication  of  nerves 
between  her  brain,  and  the  brain  of  the  ci¬ 
ther  ?  If  there  be  any,  let  them  be  fhewn  ? 

G  2  2.  Children 
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2.  Children  in  Utero  have  the  organs  of 
refpiration  in  a  ftate  of  Inatiion ,  and 
consequently  the  dreadful  fymptoms, 
that  affedt  the  Mother,  and  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  cannot  come 
within  their  reach  :  They  can  neither 
grow  pale,  nor  blufh  *,  no  afthma,  no 
inarticulate  voice,  no  confufion  and 
diforder  in  their  countenance,  and  o- 
ther  fuch  accidents,  incident  to  paili- 
ons  can  affedt  them,  becaufe  they  are 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  their  pre- 
fent  condition. 

3.  Pregnant  Women  have  often  high 
Fevers,  in  which  the  blood  and  fpirits 
are  put  in  a  greater  motion,  and  more 
lafting  than  the  hurry  which  comes 
from  any  paffion,  and  yet  the  Chil¬ 
dren  are  born  without  any  particular 
Marks  or  Deformities. 

4.  There’s  no  immediate  communication  of 
blood  and  fpirits  between  the  Mother 
and  the  Child,  without  which  ’tis  not 
poffible  for  the  Mother’s  Imagination  to 
adt  upon  the  Foetus.  This  I’ll  prove 
hereafter,  when  I  come  to  confider  the 
ftate  of  the  Child  in  Utero . 


Th? 


T be  different  ft  ages  of  the  Child  in  Utero, 

To  put  this  in  a  true  light,  and  determine 
how  far  ’tis  poflible  for  the  Mother’s  Imagi¬ 
nation  to  reach  the  Child,  ’tis  very  neceffa- 
ry  to  confider  the  different  changes  the  Foe¬ 
tus  undergoes,  from  the  very  firft  beginning 
of  Conception  till  it  comes  into  the  World, 
There  are  three  feveral  ftages. 

1.  When  the  Ovum  is  ftill  engaged  in  the 
Ovary . 

2.  When  the  Ovum ,  being  actually  fepara- 
ted  from  the  Ovary ,  remains  for  fome 
time  loofe,  and  without  adhaefion,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Fallopian  Tube 3  or  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Uterus . 

3.  The  laft  ftage  is,  when  the  Ovum  is  in¬ 
grafted  in  the  Uterus ,  by  means  of  the 
Placenta ,  and  the  umbilical  veffels, 

Thefe  feveral  ftages  being  well  confidered, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  Foetus ,  in  refpedt  of 
the  Mother,  is  all  along  no  more  to  her  than 
a  Child  that  is  in  a  nurfe’s  arms,  and  at 
her  breaft,  by  which  it  receives  nouriftb 
ment,  but  is  not  reputed  to  be  part  of  her 
body.  Xhis  at  firft  may  be  look’d  upon  as  3 
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great  Paradox^  tut,  I  hope,  his  clearly  de~ 
monftrable. 

The  firjl  /l age  of  the  Foetus  confidered. 

V  ?  » 

•  l  « 

The  firfl  ftage  of  the  Fastus  is  when  the 
Ovum  is  ftill  in  the  Ovary.  ' 

•  t 

I.  The  Ovarza  are  two  Fingers  breadth 
diftant  from  the  bottom  of  the  Uterus „ 
In  Women,  who  are  come  to  age  of  ma¬ 
turity,  they  are  each  of  them  about  the 
fcignefs  of  a  pidgeon’s  egg,  and  covered 
with  a  proper  membrane,  which  flicks 
clofe  to  their  fubftance,  and  is  not  eafi- 
ly  feparated.  However,  when  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  they  appear  foft  and  whitifh, 
having,  in  the  interftices  of  their  Fibres, 
feveral  fmall  and  round  VeficuU  full  of 
a  clammy  liquor,  which,  being  boiled, 
has  the  fame  fmell,  tafte,  colour,  and 
conflftence  as  the  white  of  an  egg  when 
his  hardened.  1  '  ^  ' 

The  blood  veiTels,  which  are  very  fmall, 
make  a  great  many  turnings  and  windings, 
and  fpend  themfelves  upon'  the  membranes 
of  the  Veficula,  '  ’ 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  narrow 
center  of  each  Vejtcula ,  is  lodged  a  fmall 
round  body,  which  being  pricked,  affords 
alfo  a  limpid  water,  like  the  other.  This 

fmall 
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fmall  body  is  properly  the  human  Ovum , 
made  up  of  two  Coats,  of  the  CoUiquamen - 
£//?»,  or  the  humours  defigned  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  Foetus  of  the  Cicatricula ,  the 
appartment  defigned  for  it  *  and  of  the  Secun - 
This  is  the  ftate  of  the  Ovum  before 
FecMtdatioju 

2.  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Ovum 
after  Fecundation .  'Tis  not  here  my 

bufinefs  to  determine,  when,  by  what 
median  ifm,  and  where  it  is  fecundated, 
I  know  learned  Men  are  not  agreed 
upon  that  fubjedt  amongft  themfelves. 
But  to  give  my  opponents  as  much 
room  as  they  can  defire  to  defend 
their  caufe,  IT1  fuppofe  for  the  prefent, 
that  the  fecundation  is  done  in  the 
Ovary ,  and  indeed  I  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary  ;  Then,  afterwards,  if  they 
think  fit,  they'll  give  that  office  to  the 
Tubes  :  And  laftly,  if  they  pleafe  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Uterus  ^  ?tis  all  one 
to  me,  I  hope,  to  beat  them  out  of  all 
their  entrenchments,  I  proceed  : 

After  fecundation,  the  liquor,  in  which 
the  Ovum  fwims,  does  infenfibly  grow  thick 
and  tough,  like  a  glandulous  fub fiance,  and 
preffing  the  Ovum  on  all  fides,  and  chiefly 
on  the  lower  part,  where  it  may  be  joined 
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to  the  Ovary ,  forces  the  tender  Pediculus 
(if  there  be  ady)  to  give  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fibres  of  the  Veficula ,  being  pul¬ 
led  downwards  by  a  ftrong  contraction, 
open  on  the  top  a  fmall  Foramen ,  like  a 
Papilla ,  through  which  the  Ovum  makes  its 
Pafiage:  On  the  other  fide,  the  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  Tube  embracing  the  Ovary , 
does?  by  a  vermicular  motion,  fuck  in  the 
Ovum ,  and  receive  it  into  its  cavity,  to  be 
conveyed  afterward  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Uterus . 

Reflexions  upon  the  firfl  flage  of  the  Foetus. 

* 

5Tis  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  Mother’s  Imagi¬ 
nation  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  Foetus , 
when  the  Ovum  is  in  the  Ovary . 

i.  Tis  not  likely  to  be  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  Conception,  for  which  *  Fi - 
enus  gives  this  reafon,  Parentes  rei  vene¬ 
rea,  operant  dantes ,  ita  ei  toti  funt  inten¬ 
tly  ut  nihil  aliud  cogitant  :  &  vel  Jit 
vox,  Vel  Jnit  fejunai  a  rebus  extends 
&  ita  non  habeant  occafionem  quid  exter¬ 
num  imaginandiy  vel  tale  aliquid  imagi - 
naitdiy  ex  quo  magnum  aliquod  deflderiumy 
aut  terror  Jequi  pojjit . 


*  Queft,  xx. 


2.  Pray, 
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Pray,  take  notice  of  the  great  care 
nature  has  taken  to  preferve  the  O- 
t mm  againft  the  Impetus  of  the  blood 
and  fpirits,  by  enclofing  it  in  a  foft 
fubftance,  which  breaks  the  fhocks  and 
blows  that  might  happen,  and  alfo  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Cicatricnla ,  where  the 
rudiments  of  the  Foetus  are  to  make 
their  appearance,  has  a  double  mote, 
or  intrenchment,  viz,  the  liquor  in 
which  the  Ovum  fwims,  and  the  Colli - 
quamentum  contained  in  the  coats  of  the 
Ovum  it  felf. 

.  The  branch  of  the  artery  which  goes 
to  the  Ovary  is  fmall,  and  makes  fo  ma¬ 
ny  windings  and  turnings,  that  the.  Jw- 
petus  of  the  blood  is  broke  before  it  can 
reach  the  Ovum . 

.  This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  %  but  is 
proved  by  experience  5  for  Dr.  Harvey 
has  obferved,  that  a  certain  Fajfion ,  the 
moft  violent  of  all  others,  and  the  likeft 
to  affedt  the  Ovary ,  can  neither  make 
it  fwell,  nor  increafe  its  bulk,  at  no 
time  whatfoever.  Turn  maxime ,  quod 
Coitus  tempore ,  quando  maribus  tefticuli 
t urgent ,  &  bumore  femiv.ali  replentur  in 
cervis ,  &  damis ,  c&terifque  viviparis  om - 
vibus,  in  quibus  reperiuntur ,  uteri  cornua 

H  immutentur „ 


;  (  5°  ; 

immutentur ,  tetficuli  ante  a  diflznec  turge- 
ant,  nee  qiiicquam  a  folitd  conjiitntione , 
five  ante  coitnm  five  pofi  ipjnm  turgeant 

_ _ —  tempore  coitus  tejlicnli ,  qui 

dicuntur ,  neqne  ampliores ,  wee  repleti  ma- 
gis?  quam  antea  nec  a  priflind  fua  conjli - 
tntione  mutati.  *  Now  if  that  pallion, 
which  is  here  hinted  at,  tho’  the  moft 
powerful,  cannot,  by  increafing  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  caufe 
the  Ovary  to  fwell,  why  fhould  any  o- 
ther  paffion  do  it? 

5.  The  fecundated  Ovum  comes  out  of  the 
Veficida  with  fuch  a  facility,  that  ’tis 
very  doubtful,  whether  they  be  joined 
together  by  any  continuous  velTels 
and  nervous  fibres  :  ’Tis  more  likely, 
that  the  Ovum  has  no  ftronger  adheflon 
to  the  Veficida,  than  by  appofition  and 
contiguity. 

1.  That  method  is  the  moft  confonant  to 
nature  which  loves  fimplicity  and  unifor¬ 
mity  ;  and  why  fhould  the  Ovum  be  here  in 
a  much  different  condition  than  it  is  in  the 
fecond  Stage,  where,  as  1 11  defenbe  it  in  a 
little  time,  it  is  own’d  by  every  body,  to  be 
nourifhed,  and  to  increafe  confiderably  with- 


*  Harv.  Exer.  6 7. 
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out  the  leafi:  adhefion  to  the  tubes,  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Uterus . 

•  t 

2.  In  Hens,  the  Ova  have  no  other  con¬ 
nexion  to  the  Vitellary ,  than  by  contiguity. 
*  c  The  l Talk  of  the  Vitellus  is  hollow  and 
c  membranaceous 5  and  extends,  from  the 
root  of  the  bunch,  to  the  Vitellus ,  which 
s  it  has  no  fooner  reached  but  it  dilates, 
€  and  giving  it  an  outward  coat,  embraces 
almoft  the  whole  Vitellus ,  except  in  the 
moft  remote  part  from  the  ftalk,  where 
c  a  large  line  appears,  and  where  no  arte- 


*  Eft  enim  hie  fediolus  nexus  membranaceus,  qui 
a  racemi  fun&amento  ad  vitellum  producitur,  quern, 
cum  contingit,  dilatatur,  8*  vitellum  extrema  tunica 
obducit,  ambit  enim  fere  integrum  ’vitellum,  nam 
in  parte  vitelli  exteriore,  five  a  pediolo  maxime  re- 
mota,  lata  quaedam  linea  apparet,  in  qua  nullae  ar- 
teriae  aut  venae  facile  confpiciuntur,  quapropter  e- 
tiam  colorem  minus  rubicundum  refert,  atque  haec 
eft  fola  vitelli  pars,  qua;  exteriori  membrana  non  ob- 
ducitur,  quemadmodum  clare  innotefeit,  fi  immiffo 
in  pedunculum  tubulo,  flatu  exterior  tunica  diften- 
datur,  quae  in  non  maturis  ovis  interiori  fir  miter  ad- 
ha;  ret,  in  maturis  verb  ita  diffolvitur,  ut  vitellus, 
aut  fponte  fua  decidat,  aut  eontralientibus  fefe  exte- 
rioris  membranae  fibris  expellatur,  qui  ab  infundibu- 
lo,  five  membranofa  ovidu&us  expanfionc  exceptus, 
remanente  exteriore  tunica  cum  pedunculo  racemo  af- 
fixa,  quam,  propter  fimilitudinem  Calicem  cum  Fa- 
bricio ,  g*  Harvcxo  vocamu$.  R,  de  Graef*  cap.  13.de 
mulier.  org. 

H  2  ties; 
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c  ries,  nor  veins  are  confpicuous  ’  Upon 
4  that  account  it  is  not  fo  red  there.  This 
4  is  the  only  place  of  the  Vitellus ,  which 
4  is  not  covered  with  the  outward  coat. 

*  As  appears  clearly  by  blowing  into  the 
4  hollow  of  the  [talk,  for  immediately  the 
4  outward  coat  fwells,  and  though  it  (ticks 
4  firmly  to  the  eggs  which  are  not  ripe,  yet 
4  in  others  that  are  come  to  maturity,  it 
4  gives  way,  and  the  Vitellns  drops  of  itfelf, 

4  or  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  fi- 
4  bres  of  the  external  membrane,  and  con- 
4  vey’d  by  the  Infundibulum  into  the  Uterus , 

€  the  external  membrane  remaining  adherent 
c  to  the  (talk,  therefore,  after  Fabricius  and 
■  1  Harvey,  we  call  it  Calix  upon  the  account 
€  of  their  likenefs. 

This  obfervation  may  appear  at  fir  ft  view 
to  be  of  too  great  nicety,  and  I  frankly  own, 
I  fhould  think  fo  in  any  other  cafe,  but  in 
this,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  fpecies  of 
union  is  very  material,  and  in  a  manner  the 
Jugiilum  caff  a,  I  hope  not  to  be  condemned 
for  inquiring  into  it  ^  fof  if  the  Ovum  is  only 
lodged  in  the  Vejicula ,  as  a  ball  in  a  focket, 
without  any  ftronger  tyes  than  thofe  of  Con¬ 
tiguity,  I  fee  no  reafon,  though  it  is  inclofed 
in  the  Mother’s  body,  why  it  (hould  not  be 
reputed  to  be  originally  a  diftindt  Individu - 
i/w,  nor  why  the  Imagination  (hould  have 
more  power  and  authority  over  that  inno¬ 
cent 
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cent  and  harmlefs  Lodger ,  than  upon  the 
Luminous  Latus ,  which  according  to  iVz- 
*  Andrfs  Judgment,  is  of  the  fame 
origin  and  age  as  the  patient,  who  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  it. 

6.  Now  to  pleafe  every  body,  I  am  very 
willing  to  allow,  that  the  Ovum  is  firm¬ 
ly  tied  to  the  Ovary  by  many  veffels 
and  flnews,  &c.  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Partes  Integrates  of  the  Mother's 
body,  yet  upon  that  fuppofition  ’tis 
impoffible  for  her  Imagination  to  make 
any  impreffion  upon  it. 

For  if  a  ligature  or  a  hard  preffure  be 
made  upon  a  Sinew,  or  an  Artery,  the  part 
underneath  entirely  lofes  its  communication 
with  the  Heart  and  the  Cerebrum ,  and  is  for 
that  time  wholly  deprived  of  motion,  and 
feeling,  and  if  the  caufe  be  not  foon  removed, 
it  may  remain  ufelefs  for  ever. 

For  that  very  reafon,  ?tis  not  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Fancy  to  affecft  the  Ovum  after  Concep¬ 
tion  5  fince  as  I  have  obferved  before,  the 
Liquor  in  which  it  fwims,  growing  tough  and 
of  a  glandulous  fubftance,  preffes  like  a 
Tourniquet  upon  the  tender  Pedieulus ,  and 
ft l angling  the  veffels  and  the  nervous  fibres. 


*  JV.  Andry ,  de  la  generation  des  vers. 


cuts 
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cuts  off  all  manner  of  communication  be- 
tween  the  Mother  and  the  Ovum.  It  is,  as 
if  it  was,  entirely  Teparated.  Imagination 
does  command  it  no  more  than  a  Man  para- 
litical  can  move  his  limbs. 

The  fecond  Jiage  of  the  Foetus  examined  :  The 

Ovum  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Mother  s 

Body . 

The  fecond  ftage  of  the  Foetus ,  is  when 
the  Ovum  is  paffing  through  the  Fallopian 
dube  into  the  bottom  of  the  Uterus ,  and  is 
then,  in  both  places,  vifibly  loofe  and  with¬ 
out  adhefion  for  a  confiderable  time,  which 
rnakes  me  believe,  that  the  favourers  of  Ima¬ 
gination  will  be  fo  prudent,  as  to  give  us  no 
great  trouble' hereafter,  but  rather  fubmit, 
and  own  their  miftake. 

The  Tubes  are  fituated  on  the  right  and 
left  fide  of  the  Uterus  j  they  rife  from  its  bot¬ 
tom  by  a  narrow  beginning,  which  fcarcely 
admits  of  a  hog  s  briftle,  As  they  go  upwards, 
they  dilate  To  much  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  end  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  winding  a- 
bout,  they  encompafs  one  half  of  the  Ovary , 
at  fome  diffance.  At  their  extremities  they 
contra dl  again  into  a  fmall  orifice,  from 
whole  circumference  they  fpread  into  a  pretty 
broad  and  thin  membrane,  reprefenting  the 
wing  of  a  bat,  and  like  the  expanfion  of  the 
Ovid uft  in  birds,  which  is  joined  to  the  Ovary  * 

except 
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except  that  in  a  human  body  this  membrane 
is  deeply  jagged  and  fringed.  Thefe  Fim¬ 
bria  are  very  ufeful  to  make  the  Tube  em¬ 
brace  more  clofely  the  Ovary,  and  prevent 
the  Ovum  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
Abdomen «  Though  the  upper  orifice  be  very 
narrow,  yet  his  never  fhut  up  but  by  acci¬ 
dent,  as  when  the  Fimbria  enter  into  it ; 
for,  if  from  the  Uterus  you  blow  into  the 
Tubes,  the  wind  has  immediately  a  free  paf- 
fage  through.  Their  fubftance  is  compofed 
of  two  membranes,  which  come  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  membranes  of  the  Uterus . 
The  internal  is  full  of  wrinkles,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  Tubes  have  a  fort  of  PcriftaU 
tick  motion,  and  by  their  contraction,  both 
orifices  come  nearer  to  one  another.  Befides, 
thefe  wrinkles  enable  the  orifices  to  enlarge 
upon  occafion. 

Some  have  doubted  of  the  paffage  of  the 
Ovum  through  the  Tube,  under  pretence* 
that  his  too  far  dill  ant  from  the  Ovary ,  and 
that  the  orifices  are  too  narrow,  as  if  the 
fame  objections  could  not  be  made  againft  the 
Ovidutt  in  birds,  and  as  if  the  Orificium  Uteri 
was  not  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  Child. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Ovum  pafles  from  the 
Ovary  into  the  Tube  :  j.  Becaufe  feveral  ob- 
fervations  upon  human  bodies,  and  upon 
brutes  have  made  it  evident,  that  the  Tubes 
embrace  exactly  the  Ovary,  and  muft  receive 

whatever 


whatever  comes  from  it.  2.  Becaufe  the  0- 
va  are  always  found  loofe  in  the  Tubes ,  in  the 
very  fame  number  as  there  are  Papilla,  and 
empty  places  in  the  Ovary.  3.  Not  only 
the  Ova  are  feen  in  the  Tubes,  but  many  ac¬ 
cidents  demonftrate  the  truth  of  it  j  for  fome- 
times  the  Fimbria  not  embracing  the  Ovary 
long  enough,  and  miffing  their  hold,  the  0- 
vum  drops  into  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen  \ 
or  at  another  time  being  ftop’d  in  their  way 
by  fome  obftrudtions,  the  Tubes  dilate  fo  far 
as  to  burft,  to  the  lofs  of  the  Mother’s  life,  of 
which  you  have  feveral  inftances. 

The  Ovum  does  not  flay  a  little  while  in 
the  Tube,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  Uterus  with¬ 
out  adhefion  $  but  it  remains  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  at  lead:  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  after 
fecundation.  *  I  have  differed  (fays  Harvey) 
feveral  Embrions  of  three  mouths ,  and  of  the  big - 
nefs  of  a  goofe  egg ,  and  dijlinft  in  all  their  parts. 
During  that  whole  tune ,  no  Placenta  was  to  be 


#  Ejus  aetatis  (trium  menfium)  abortum  faepe  dif- 
fecui,  ad  ovi  anferini  magnitudinem,  cui  inerat  foetus 

omnibus  fuis  partibus  diflin6fus - toto  poc 

temporis  fpatio  (trimeftri  fcilicet)  vix  quicquam  pla¬ 
centae,  five  hepatis  uterini  confpicitur  — - nul¬ 

lum  indicium  rcperiri  licuit,  quo  conceptum  ilium 
live  ovum,  utero  adhuc  connexum  fuiffe  crederem, 
folummodo  parte  ovi  obtufiore,  externa  fuperficies 

‘  - rugolior,  craffiorque  apparuit,  tan- 

quam  placenta  jam  futuroe  rudimentum.  Harv. 
efcercit.  56, 

feen 
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feen - — ~  nothing  to  make  me  believe  that  tlfe 

Ovum  was  adhering  to  the  Uterus,  only  the  fu~ 
perficies  on  the  flatted  fide ,  appeared  thicker  ani 
rougher ,  as  the  fvft  rudiments  of  the  Placenta. 

t  In  fome  brutes,  that  adhefion  is  not 
performed  till  towards  the  middle  of  gef- 
tation,  not  withftanding  the  increafe  and 
bulk  of  the  animal. 

So  long  as  the  Ovum  is  without  adhefioit 
it  imbibes  an  albugineous  liquor,  which  at 
that  time  bedews  the  external  fuperlieies  of 
the  tube,  and  of  the  Uterus. 

The  Ovum ,  in  this  ftage  may  be  compart 
to  thofe  plants  which  fhoot  their  roots  into 
water  or  mud,  and  draw  from  thence  theii? 
riourilhment. 

This  nutritious  juice  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  fuck’d  in  and  attra&ed  throJ  the  pores 


4*  Irifpexi  uteruth  Ovis,  quinque  feptimanis  impreg- 
natum,  &  invent  conceptum  nullibi  utero  jungtuiiii 
Wilhelm.  Langley*  de  generat,  animal. 

Sues  2*  Equ.t*  carnofam  hujufmodi  copulalu  non  ha- 
bent.  Harv.  de  uteri  membranis. 

Equa  Sui  proxima  eft - Uterus  prims  gefta- 

tionis  menfibus  apertus,  fuiili  inftar,  foetum  nondum 
cohaerentem  dimittit,  nec  uJla  placentae  aut  giandula- 
fum  prod  it.  Needham  cap.  7. 

In  Sue,  cujus  uterus  omnium  fimpliciffimus,  II  iit 
prioribus  feptitnanis  fere  ufque  ad  Medium  geftationig 
tempus  fe£tionem  inftitueris,  invenies  membranam 
hanc  tenue  ierum  paulalim  exudantetfi,  quod  a  chori® 
confeftim  imbibitur,  minime  tamen  adhaeret  utero  cho¬ 
rion,  Ibid* 
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of  the  membranes,  but  that  does  not  feem 
agreeable  to  nature :  For  as  Diemerbroeck 
has  well  obferved,  rhow  fhould  that  moi- 
fture  underftand  to  go  this  or  that  way? 
?Tis  moft  rational  to  believe,  that  his  taken 
up  by  a  vaft  number  of  FibrilU  annex’d  to 
the  Placenta ,  which  though  not  vifible  to 
our  eyes,  upon  the  account  of  their  mi- 
nutenefs,  are  notwithftanding  actually  exig¬ 
ent  in  the  Ovum. 

But,  let  it  be  how  it  will,  this  is  certain, 
that  whatever  is  fuck’d  in  by  the  Ovum  does 
never  come  back  to  the  Mother,  and  con- 
fequently  that  it  has  but  a  flow  and  languid 
motion,  or  elfe  the  Foetus  could  not  contain 
it,  and  it  would  prove  its  deftruCtion.  idly , 
That  attractive  faculty  is  in  the  Ovum  5 
there’s  no  impelling  force  on  the  Mother’s 
fide.  3 dly,  Tis  the  work  of  the  Foetus  to 
alfimilate  to  its  body  whatever  is  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Mother.  I  am  fo  long  upon 
thefe  particulars,  becaufe  they  will  be  here¬ 
after  of  great  ufe  to  remove  fome  objec¬ 
tions. 

Reflexions  on  the  fecond  flage  of  the  Foetus,  in 
which  the  Ovum  is  no  part  of  the  Mother's 
Body. 

3Tis  plain,  that  in  the  fecond  llage,  the 
Foetus  is  an  individuum  diftindt,  and  feparate 
from  the  Mother’s  body,  and  confeguently 

that 
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that  her  Imagination  can  have  no  effefl  up¬ 
on  the  Child. 

1.  It  has  not  only  no  connexion  with  the 
Uterus 5  but  all  the  feveral  functions  re¬ 
lating  to  life  are  performed  indepen¬ 
dently  on  the  Mother.  The  heart 
moves,  the  blood,  fuch  as  it  then  is, 
circulates,  juices  are  filtrated,  the  body 
Is  nourifhed  and  increafes  $  The  limbs 
have  a  motion,  and  confequently  the 
Cerebrum  and  the  Genus  Nervofnm  do 
their  duty,  and  all  this  without  the  leaft 
adhefion  to  the  Uterus. 

2.  Upon  which  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
Dr.  Harvey9 s  *  ftrong  and  beautiful  ex- 
prejlions,  which  do  not  only  relate  to 
this  prefent  ftate  of  the  Foetus ,  but  alfb 
to  the  firft,  when  it  was  in  the  Ovary . 
Certe  concludendum  efl ,  ovum ,  etiam  in  o- 
vario  dum  e&,  Tnatris  animd  non  vivere 5 
fed  ejfe  inftar  fill  emancipate,  a  prim  d  ft  a- 
tim  origins  \  Jicut  arborum  glandes,  &  fe- 
vnina  a  plant  is  ablata ,  hand  ulterius  earun - 
dem  partes  aftimanda  funt  $  fed  fui  juris 
fatta  *,  qua  propria ,  injitaque  potentid  vege~ 
tativd ,  jam  vitam  degant .  c  Certainly 
‘  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  Ovum , 


I  2 


#  Exer,  26. 
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*  even  when  it  is  in  the  Ovary ,  does  not 

*  live  by  the  foul  of  the  Mother,  but 
1  that  from  its  firffc  origin,  it  is  as  a 
c  fon  removed  from  the  tuition  of  his 
€  guardian,  like  acorns,  and  feeds, 

*  which  being  once  fe  pa  rated  from  the 

*  plants  they  came  from,  are  no  more 
f  to  be  efteemed  any  part  of  them, 

€  but  are  their  own  matters,  fubfifting 
c  by  their  proper  and  natural  vegeta- 
c  tive  power. 

There’s  no  communication  of  blood 
veffels,  nor  of  finews,  between  the  Foe¬ 
tus  and  the  Mother  :  Whence  then  fhall 
come  that  dreadful  inundation  of  fpirits 
that  father  Malebranche  and  fome  others 
fpeak  of?  How  can  the  Mother’s  Imagi¬ 
nation  reach  the  Cerebrum  of  the  Foetus 
and  difturb  it  ? 

4,  All  our  faculties  are  limited  *  there 
are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  they 
can’t  exert  their  ftrength  5  let  our  paf- 
fions  be  never  fo  violent,  yet  they  are 
confined  within  the  fphere  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body.  By  what  magick, 
then,  is  the  Imagination  of  one  be¬ 
ing,  capable  to  affect  another,  which 
is  wholly  and  entirely  a  different  Indi- 
vichwm  <x 
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If  this  be  well  confidered,  and  weighed 
by  the  favourers  of  Imagination,  I  hope 
they’ll  abandon  their  caufe,  and  ceafe  to  be 
fo  uncharitable,  as  to  fright  honeft  Women 
with  bug-bears,  and  frightful  ftories,  at  leafl 
during  the  non*adhefion  of  the  Foetus  to  the 
Tube,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Uterus.  I  beg 
of  them  to  diftinguifh  times,  and  to  be  fo 
fair,  as  to  declare  roundly  to  timorous  peo¬ 
ple,  4  Now  Imagination  is  not  in  feafon  $ 

6  now  you  may,  for  a  whole  quarter  of  a 
*  year,  long  without  any  ill  confequence* 

6  the  Child  fhall  not  receive  any  bad  imprefi* 

'  fion  from  your  rambling  fancy/ 

The  third  Rage  of  the  Foetus  examined. 

i 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  and  laffc  flags 
of  the  Foetus ,  when  the  Ovum  does  ftrongly 
adhere  to  the  Uterus  by  the  help  of  the  Pla¬ 
centa  and  the  umbilical  veffels,  This  is  the 
longeft  of  them  all,  fince  it  lafts  till  the 
time  of  the  birth,  about  four  and  twenty 
weeks,  more  or  lefs,  but  it  does  not  effential-? 
ly  differ  from  the  fecond^  the  Foetus  remains 
ftill  a  diftindt  Individiwm  from  the  Mother^ 
with  whom  it  is  united  but  by  Contiguity 8 
and  is  confequently  out  of  the  Cphere  of  her 
Imagination. 

In  one,  as  I  have  obferv5d  before,  the  Foe * 
tus  is  like  a  plant,  which  is  loofe  in  the  wa^ 
ters,  where  it  fpreads  its  fibres  and  attradN 

its 
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its  nourishment,  the  .water  all  the  while  per¬ 
mitting,  but  not  promoting  the  fudion. 

In  the  other,  the  Foetus  being  increafed, 
and  requiring  a  greater  quantity  of  nutritious 
juice,  befides  the  danger  of  its  being  toft  to 
and  fro,  and  prelfing  too  hard  upon  the  neck 
of  the  Uterus ,  is  like  the  very  fame  plant, 
which  does  by  its  bulk  require  to  be  remov’d 
from  the  water,  and  to  be  fet  in  the  ground 
for  a  greater  fupport,  and  for  Sufficient  nou¬ 
rishment. 

In  this  ftage,  if  the  Foetus  maybe  reputed 
a  part  of  the  Mother,  ’tis  in  the  Same  fenfe 
as  an  ivy-tree  is  Said  to  be  part  of  the  tree, 
or  of  the  wall  to  which  it  cleaves,  and  from 
which  it  cannot  be  Separated  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  Some  detriment. 

For  notwithftanding  the  Strong  adhefion 
of  the  Ovum  to  the  Uterus ,  no  veffels  go 
from  the  Mother  to  the  Foetus  •  there’s  no 
circulation  of  blood  between  them,  no 
communication  of  nerves  and  Spirits,  ’their 
fen  fat  ion  is  different  5  the  Foetus ,  ’tis  true, 
draws  its  nounlhment  from  the  Uterus ,  but 
?tis  infenSibly  and  without  return.  In  Short, 
the  Child  is  as  diftind  from  the  Mother,  as  a 
Child  at  the  bread  is,  as  I  have  Said  before, 
feparate  from  its  nurfe,  upon  whom  it  feeds, 
and  ’tis  no  more  pollible  for  the  Mother’s 
Imagination  to  ad  upon  the  Child  in  utero, 
than  for  a  nurie  to  make  by  her  Fancy  upon 
the  Suckling  babe  any  Mark  or  Impreffion  : 

Or 


(  ) 

Or  >tis  rio  more  poffible,  than  for  the  two 
Hungarian  girls,  which  were  feen  in  London 
fome  Years  ago?  and  w’ere  joyn’d  together* 
to  have,  by  their  Imagination,  done  any  in¬ 
jury  to  one  another. 

All  thefe  particulars  will  better  appear  by 
a  fhort  defcription  of  the  parts,  and  by  the 
following  obfervations. 

Of  the  Funis  Umbilicalis* 

The  length  of  the  umbilical  firing  is  very 
uncertain,  it  depends  on  the  age  and  bignefs 
of  the  Foetus.  ’Tis  commonly  about  half  an 
ell  long,  and  about  a  finger  thick  5  it  goes 
from  the  Child  to  the  Placenta ,  and  contains 
under  a  thick  coat,  two  arteries,  a  vein  and 
the  Urachus.  The  arteries  come  from  the 
Iliac,  the  vein  joins  the  Vena  porta  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  liver  >  Tis  bigger  than  the 
arteries,  and  does  appear  a  long  time  before 
them.  The  arteries  have  feveral  anaftomofes 
with  the  arteries,  and  the  veins  with  the 
veins.  Both  *  veffels  don’t  go  flraight  for~ 


*  Vena  interim  ipfa  modo  indivifa  ad  di.flributionem 
ufque  permanet,  modo  in  duas  dividitur,  ftmulque  cum 
duabus  arteriis,duplici  membrana  obvoluta,  per  trilint 
vel  quatuor  ulnarum  longitudinem  producuntur  vena 
interim  in  hoc  longo  itinere  varie  capreolorum  vitis,he- 
derxve  modo  ferpit.Sk  varicum  in  modum  conterquetur. 
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ward,  but  wind  and  turn  about,  making  a 
moft  admirable  texture  like  a  net *  and  lafl> 
ly,  they  fpend  themfelves  by  a  vaft  number 
of  ramifications  into  the  placenta  *  but  they 
go  no  farther  as  I’ll  prove  afterwards. 

The  ufe  of  the  umbilical  arteries  is  to  nou- 
rifh  and  feed  the  placenta ,  and  all  its  moiffc 
minute  fibres,  which  enter  into  the  Uterus . 
The  umbilical  vein  brings  back  the  redun¬ 
dant  blood,  and  alfo  the  nutritious  juice  (let 
it  be  what  it  will)  which  has  been  attiadfced 
by  the  Fibril U,  like  the  left  fubelavian  vein, 
which  return  to  the  heart  the  blood  from  the 
artery,  and  alio  the  chyle  from  the  Duchts 

Tboracicns.  9  m 

The  ufe  of  the  umbilical  Funis  is  to  fu- 
ftain  thofe  vefiels  which  had  been  of  them¬ 
felves  too  weak  in  fuch  a  long  progrefsi 
2.  To  permit  the  free  motion  of  the  Child, 
without  any  injury  to  the  Placenta ,  like  a 
cable  which  the  longer  it  is,  gives  the  mtffe 
liberty  to  the  tolling  of  the  ihip,  without 
having  any  ftrefs  upon  the  anchor.  3.  'Tis 
alfo  ufeful  111  the  delivery. 

Placenta . 

The  fub fiance  of  the  Placenta  is  brittle 
and  foft,  its  parenchyma  is  partly  glandu- 
lous  *,  ?tis  circular,  two  fingers  thick,  and 
about  a  foot  diameter  when  the  foetus,  is 
come  to  maturity,  and  ready  for  the  birth. 
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It  has  an  innumerable  number  of  fibres 
and  fmall  vefTels,  which  come  from  the  urn* 
bilical  Fu7tist  which  fpread  into  it.  On 
that  fide  next  to  the  Womb,  it  is  very  un¬ 
equal,  and  full  of  a  vaft  number  of  Fibril* 
la,  it  does  not  ftiek  to  the  Uterus  every 
where,  but  where  thefe  Fibrill&  are  found* 
*  Placenta  muliebris ,  gibbd  fui  parte ,  qud  u- 
tero  adh&ret ,  plurimis  tuberibus  iuaequalis  eft , 

■  videturque  ittorum  opera  eidem  adnafci ,  adeo 
ut  non  ltbique  utero  ajfigatur ,  fed  iis  foliim  lo- 
cis ,  jtbi  vafa  in  earn  porre&a  nutrimentum 
eliciunt ,  &  in  quibus  propterea  vaforum  qua- 
Ji  fines  abrupt i  cernuntur .  In  brutes  ?tis  fpon- 
gy,  full  of  an  albugineous  juice,  which  is 
fent  to  the  Foetus.  The  veins  and  arteries 
grow  fmaller  and  fmaller  as  they  come  to 
the  margin.  When  the  Ovum  is  firft  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  Uterus  there’s  no  appearance  of 
the  Placenta  $  5tis  difcovered  but  when  the 
Foetus  is  almoft  formed,  then  its  rudiments 
are  feen,  and  they  inereafe  as  the  Foetus  grows 
bigger. 

*■  t 

Uterus . 

The  fubftance  of  the  Uterus  before  im¬ 
pregnation  is  whitilh  and  membranaceous. 
The  arteries  and  veins  come  from  the  fper- 


*  Harv.  exj  7©, 


K 


maticjc 
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matick  and  hypogaftrick  veffels.  The  bran- 
ches  of  the  arteries  communicate  by  ieveral 
Anaftomofes  with  one  another,  and  the  veins 
on  their  fide  do  the  fame ;  they  don’t  go  in 
a  ftraight  line,  but  wind  about  and  make  fe- 

veral  turnings. 

'  The  Uterus  in  pregnant  Women,  is  fun¬ 
gous  and  fpongy  \  its  veffels  are  fo  large  that 
their  cavity  may  receive  the  end  of  one  s 
finger.  The  more  it  dilates  the  thicker  it 
is  and  ’tis  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  Uterus 
being  fo  much  dilated  the  blood  cannot 
circulate  through  the  Tubes  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  before,  and  conlecjuentiy,  that 
the  feveral  uterine  glands  being  fwelled  have 
an  opportunity  of  feparating  a  foit  of  juice 
for  the  nomifhment  of  the  Foetus  ^  as  the 
length  of  the  fpermatick  arterys  in  Man ' 
is  very  ufefu'l  to  the  feparation  of  the 

Se?ne)i. 

i 

That  it  is  fo,  two  reafons  prove^  it.  I.  That 
as  foon  as  the  Uterus ,  after  the  birtn,  does  con- 
tradf  its  fibres  and  return  to  its  former  fhape, 
and  its  membranaceous  fubftance,  then  the 
milk,  which  the  blood  is  full  of,  and  which 
was  feparated  in  the  Uterus ,  flies  to  the  breaft 
in  great  abundance.  2.  By  comparative  a- 
natomy  we  know,  that  in  glanduliferous  a- 
nimals  the  Uterus  is  found  to  be  full  of  that 
lafteal  juice,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Harvey  s 

obfervations. 
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obfervations,  De  cervarum  &  damarum  «- 
tero.  * 

The  Uterus  being  fpongy  and  dilated,  ’tis 
eafy  for  the  FibriUs.  which  are  m  the  under, 
part  of  the  Placenta,  and  in  a  vaft  number,  to 
creep  and  penetrate  into  the  widened  pores  of 
the  Uterus,  to  which  they  ftick  firmly  ^  Se¬ 
veral  months,  as  we  fee  roots  of  herbs,  flirubs 
and  trees,  make  their  way  thro  thick  planks, 
hard  ftones  and  walls,  and  ftrongly  adhe™J? 
them.  From  thence  the  FtbnU  do  mfa  h- 
bly  attract  the  nutritive  juice  mto  the  lutes 
of  the  capillary  veffels  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
where  it  is  mixed  withthe  blood,  and  is  con¬ 
vey’d  into  the  body  of  the  Foetus. 

Reflections  upon  the  third  Bage  of  tie  Fmtus. 

I.  I  am  willing  for  the  prefent  to  fuppofe; 
though  I  don’t  grant  it,  that  there  as 
an  immediate  circulation  of  the  blood 


*  Uterus  craffior  redditur  8*  car““ul*  ^ 
diores  mulierum  papillas^  refer  unt,  la£ti  pr 
paratas  crederes.  Exercit.  67.  .  ,  « 

1  In  acetabulis  externis  hiantibus  materia  alba  & 
cilaginofa  reperiebatur  quae,  ut  mel  carunculam 

totam  implebat,  eratque  colore,  conMentia,  ac  S  p 

albumini  ovi  perfimilis.  Ex.  70.  modem  aut ' 

Carunculae  ut  dixi,  fanguinem  ne  muUxyu.dem  a  t 

comprefTse  emittunt :  quippe  non  tam  illo,  quam  albu 
mine  plen*  funt.  g  between 
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between  the  Mother  and  the  Child ;  yet 
I  don’t  fee  by  what  means  her  Imagina¬ 
tion  can  reach  the  Foetus  in  the  third 
Jfage,  let  her  paflions  put  the  blood  and 
fpirits  into  never  fo  great  a  diforder. 

1.  I  delire  the  reader  to  mind  the  fpongi- 
oufnefs  of  the  Uterus,  the  length  of  the  umbi¬ 
lical  firing,  and  of  the  blood  veflels,  and 
how  many  circumvolutions  they  make,  by 
all  which  the  impetus  of  the  blood  is  broke, 
and  cannot  confequently  make  any  Impref- 
fion  upon  the  Child. 

2.  When  the  blood  enters  the  Child,  it 
mufl  go  firfl  through  the  heart  before  it  can 
be  diftnbuted  to  any  other  part  of  the  body, 

if  it  was  brought  in  too  great  quantity 
there  it  would  flop,  the  heart  not  being  able 
to  receive  more  than  the  fmall  capacity  of 
the  right  ventricle,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
Foramen  ovale  can  allow, 

3.  The  blood  flows  in  an  uniform  flream, 
and  is  afterwards,  by  its  circulation,  equally 
diftnbuted  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Foetus. 
Why  then  is  one  part  more  affected  by  the 
Mother’s  Fancy  than  another  ?  Has  the  blood 
jenfe  and  reafbn  to  chufe  one  limb  before  a- 
not  er,  and  to  know  the  intent  and  meaning 
pf  Imagination? 

What 
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What  mu  fl  happen  when  there  are  two  or 
three  Children  in  Utero,  Why  fliould  one  e- 
lcape  the  Marks  and  not  the  other  ?  ‘  *  A 
.  Woman,  fays  Lavgius,  did  heartily  delire 
c  have  three  bites  from  the  brawny  fhoul- 
c  ^ers  a  baker.  She  had  fairly  two  Mor- 
iels,  but  the  uncharitable  fellow  denying 
e  third,  though  he  had  been  paid  hand* 
lomely  for  it,  the  Woman  being  difap- 
Pomted  was  delivered  of  two  living  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  one  dead/  This  is  fuch  a  la¬ 
mentable  ftory,  that  I  draw  the  curtain  up¬ 
on  it,  and  proceed  to  another  lefs  frightful. 
(  J,  A  g°°d  Woman  telling  her  friends, 
e  wys  Cornelius  Gemma ,  that  {he  expelled 
c  delivered  about  the  Epiphany  h  they  all 
€  her  a  good  time,  and  alfo  three 

c  kings,  which  compliment  was  fo  very  plea- 
€  to  the  Woman,  that  Hie  was  brought 
c  *9  ^ed  three  fons,  one  of  which  was 
black,  as  the  painters  are  pleafed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  hiftory  of  the  Wife  Men ,  and  the  o- 
‘  thers  white/  Now  let  thefe  three  Chil¬ 
dren  be  called  A9  B ,  C,  how  muft  Imagi¬ 
nation  go  to  work,  when  the  Mother  herfelf 
did  not  know  the  number  of  the  Children  > 
Why  fliould  Fancy  be  partial,  and  affedt  in 
a  particular  manner  A  more  than  B  and  Q 
or  C  or  J5  more  than  others  ? 


*  From  Fiemsj  quseft,  i?, 
f  Ibid,  ?  5 


No 


No  Communication  of  Spirits  and  blood  between 
the  Mother  ani  Foetus. 

IT  Now  I  withdraw  the  fuppofition  I 
have  made,  and  am  going  to  prove  that 
there’s  neither  communication  ot  ipi- 
rits  between  the  Mother  and  the  rostiis, 
nor  circulation  of  blood  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  confequently  that  they  don  t 
make  one  and  the  fame  Integrum. 


i.  ’Tis  certain,  that  whatever  finews  were 
waffing  (if  there  were  any)  from  the  Mo¬ 
ther  to  the  Foetus,  have  been  entirely  cut 
off  when  the  Ovum  came  into  Urc  iecond 
Stage,  and  was  loofe  in  the  lube  and  the  U- 
terus.  This  has  been  prov’d  before,  and  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  1  , 

Now,  whenever  nerves  are  divided,  the> 

can, lot  be  re-united,  and  therefore  the  com¬ 
munication  of  fpirits  between  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  the  Foetus  is  wholly  and  entirely 
ceafed.  Let  the  Uterus  be  fuppofed  to  Ihoot 
nervous  fibres  into  the  Placenta  and  let 
the  Placenta  do  the  fame  into  the  U*er™> 
yet  there  are  two  fenfations.  What  h 
Mother  feels  is  nothing  to  the  Fetus  ,  o 
may-  be  in  pain  when  the  other  is  free 
from  it ;  one  fleeps  when  the  other  is  a- 
wake ;  one  is  often  dead  when  the  other  is 
alive  :  Since  then  there  is  no  communication 
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of  the  Genus  Nervofum  between  the  Mo¬ 
ther  and  the  Foetus ,  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  conclude,  that  they' are  two  different  be¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Mother's 
Imagination  cannot  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
Child. 

2.  The  Sec  undines,  viz ,  the  membranes 
the  Foetus  is  wrapped  in,  the  umbilical  vef* 
fels,  and  the  Flacenta  are  not  the  growth 
of  the  Uterus  *  but  they  are  originally  in 
the  Ovum ,  and  come  gradually  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

1  * 

That’s  eafily  proved  by  the  ftrudure  of 

the  umbilical  firing,  which,  by  ocular  de- 
monftration,  appears*  not  only  to  be  conti¬ 
nuous  to  the  Foetus ,  but  it  is  feen  in  the  0- 
t mm,  even  before  any  adhefion  to  the  Z7- 
terus . 

The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  Placenta, 
the  firft  rudiments  of  which  are  like  a  wool¬ 
ly  fubftance  on  the  outfide  of  the  Chorion , 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  *,  and  upon 
which  a  red  carnous  and  foft  fubftance  grows 
but  inequally,  and  in  little  Knots,  and  then 
it  prefently  flicks  to  the  Womb,  and  is  very 
confpicuous  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
week.  Dr.  Harvey  has  obferved  the  Fibril - 
t&  of  the  Placenta  to  fpread  like  fmall  threads, 
Mucofa  qu&dam  filamenta ,  tanquam  avaneanm 
teU  ducuntur  i  filaments  like  cobwebs. 
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On  the  other  fide,  the  Uterus  does  not 
feem  to  fend  any  blood  veffels  into  the 
Placenta  5  for  as  *  Arantius  has  well  obferv’d, 
there  would  be  in  every  birth  too  confider*4 
able  a  dilaceration,  which  could  not  be  cur’d 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  I  dare 
fay  impoffibility,  fo  much  blood  the  Arteries, 
though  never  fo  fmall,  but  very  numerous, 
would  difcharge. 

3.  From  thence  I  dare  draw  this  confe* 
quence,  that  there’s  no  direct  and  immedi¬ 
ate  communication  between  the  veffels  of 
the  Uterus  and  the  Placenta . 

This  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  learned  A-* 
natomifts.  t  Clare  contfat,  vaforum  umbilica - 
Hum  extrema ,  cum  vajis  uterinis  per .  anatto- 
mofim  non  jungi ,  neque  fanguinem  ex  illis  hau - 
riri ,  fed  in  mucagine  iftd  terminari ,  atque 
obliterari ,  indeque  fibi  alimentum  fumere.  ‘  ’Tis 
c  plain,  that  the  extremities  of  the  umbilical 
1  veffels  are  not  joined  with  thofe  of  the  U- 
4  terus  by  Anaftomofis ,  nor  draw  any  blood 
c  from  them,  but  they  terminate,  and  are  ob- 
4  literated  in  a  flime/ 

This  communication  of  blood  veffels  ap* 
pears  to  be  fuperfluous  and  unneceffary,  fince 


*  Arant.  ch.  7. 
t  H*rv.  Ex.  70. 
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in  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  Foetus ,  it  is  noil* 
riilied  and  increafes  without  it :  Is  nature 
on  a  fudden  become  fickle  and  inconftant 
in  its  proceedings*  contrary  to  its  ufual 
cuftom? 

The  under  part  of  the  Placenta  is  full  of 
a  vaft  number  of  Fi  brill  a.  If  we  look  upon 
them  as  Tendrels ,  ?tis  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
they  have  no  great  difficulty  to  make  their 
way  into  the  pores  of  the  Uterus  5  but  as 
foon  as  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  viz.  arteries  and  veins,  thed 
5tis  impoffible  for  us  to  underftand  how  the 
uterine  arteries  can  meet  with  the  umbilical 
veins,  and  vice  verfj  the  umbilical  arteries 
with  the  uterine  veins,  except  they  have 
fenfe  and  reafon,  and  know  one  another. 

Befides,  let  us  confider,  that  the  Flux  of 
the  arterial  blood,  which  generally  is  very 
ftrong,  muff:  in  conrfe  prevent  the  union  of 
the  arteries  with  the  veins  at  their  firft  ap¬ 
proach. 

4.  Another  confequence  follows, that  thereV 
no  common  circulation  of  blood  between  the 
Mother  and  the  Foetus. 

Is  it  confonant  to  reafon  to  believe,  that 
in  the  third  ftage  of  the  Child  the  circular 
tion  of  the  blood  does  depend  upon  two  dif¬ 
ferent  powers,  when  there  is  but  one  in  the 
fecond  ? 

L  Th€ 
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The  pulfation  of  the  heart  in  a  Fast  us  is 
weak  and  oblcure,  and  the  motion  of  tne 
blood  flow  and  languid  :  On  the  contrary, 
the  circulation  in  the  Mother  is  performed 
with  ftrength  and  velocity:  How  then  can 
the  Foetus  keep  pace  with  the  Mother  ? 

It  is  plain  that  the  uterine  arteries  would 
fling  into  the  Foetus  more  blood  than  can  be 
reconvey’d  to  the  Mother  by  the  umbilical 
veffels. 

That  the  circulation  in  the  Foetus  is  difbindt 
from  the  Mother’s,  appears  by  the  difference 
of  the  pulfe  in  one  and  the  other.  ‘  Certum 
*  eft,  *  arterias  illas,  non  matris,  fed  cordis 
c  proprii  virtute  agitari,  quippe  Rhytjimum, 
c  live  ordinem  a  matris  pulfu  diverlum  oo- 
«  tinent  :  idque  facile  experiri  licet,  fi  ma- 
c  num  alterum  carpo  matris,  alteram  umbi- 
c  lici  funiculo  admovens.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  arteries  of  the  Foetus  are  moved  by  the  power 
of  its  heart ,  and  not  of  the  Mother ,  becauje  the 
pulfation  is  not  the  fame,  as  tis  eafy  to  obferve , 
if  )OU  put  one  hand  upon  the  Another  s  Pulfe ,  and 

the  other  upon  the  umbilical  firing. 

But,  what  feems  to  be  a  itrong  and  invin¬ 
cible  argument  is,  that  if  there  was  fuch  a 
Continuity  of  veflels,  and  fuch  Tj  a7isfufo)i  of 
blood,  the  Foetus  muft  neceffarily  perifli  by 
lofs  of  blood  upon  the  reparation  of  the 


*  Harv,  Exer,  de  umbil. 
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Placenta  from  the  Uterus  •,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  vifible  flux  of  blood  does  follow, 
while  the  Foetus  continues  adhering  to  the 
Placenta ,  in  which  condition  it  may  be  kept' 
alive  for  a  confiderable  time :  What  greater 
proof  can  we  have  that  the  circulation  is  not 
in  partnerfhip  ? 

’Tis  objected,  I  know,  that  a  great  flux  of 
blood  does  conftantly  follow  upon  drawing 
the  Placenta  from  the  Uterus ,  as  a  demon- 
ftration  of  the  continuity  of  the  veffels*,  but 
this  proves  only  that  the  Fi  brill  &  of  the  Pla¬ 
centa  are  fo  blended  with  the  uterine  vefTels 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without  a  dif- 
Jolutio  continui  ^  the  like  we  fee  in  walls 
which  lofe  fome  part  of  the  mortar  when 
you  pull  off  the  plant  which  adheres  to  them. 

*  I  find  another  objection  in  Dr.  James 
Drake's  dilcourfe  upon  refpiration,  delivered 
to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Cowper ,  fays  he,  to 
whofe  happy  induftry  we  owe  the  confirmation  of 
many  ancient  difcoveriesy  and  the  benefit  of  fome 
%ew  ones  ^  has  the  honour  to  re-etfablif!)  this 
old ,  but  long  exploded  truth ,  £of  the  uterine 
and  umbilical  veflels  communicating  one 
with  another*]  for  by  pouring  Mercury  in  a 
Branch  of  the  uterine  Artery  of  a  Cow  that 
went  into  one  of  the  Cotyledones  of  the  Uterus^ 
he  filled  thofe  branches  of  the  umbilical  Veins 


^  MifcelJanea  Curiofa.  pag.  198. 
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which  went  from  that  Cotyledon  to  the  Navel 
of  the  Foetus*  which ,  with  a  part  of  the  Uterus* 
he  keeps  prepared  by  him. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  i.  That  Mr.  Cowper 
making  his  experiment  upon  the  Uterus  of 

3  Cow,  does  leem  to  intimate  as  if  he  expedt- 
ed  no  fuch  fuccefs  upon  an  human  body.  2? 
This  Ihews  how  deceitful  mercurial  injecti¬ 
ons  may  be  now  and  then,  and  how  unhappy 
Dr.  Drake  has  been  in  the  choice  of  his  proofs, 
fince  7tis  very  well  known,  that  the  umbili¬ 
cal  firing  in  a  calf  does  terminate  in  cer¬ 
tain  bodies,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  car- 
neous  Papilla ,  as  I  may  fo  call  them,  which 
are  received  into  fo  many  fockets  of  the  Co- 
tyledones  growing  on  the  Womb,  which  car- 
neous  Papilla  may,  without  force  or  lacera- 
ration,  and  effufion  of  blood,  be  drawn  out 
of  thofe  fockets.  Unde  patet ,  vafa  fanguinea 
viatris  non  continuari  cum  vajis  fanguineis  foetus . 

4  It  appears  by  this ,  fays  Stenon,  that  the  blood 
c  vejfels  of  the  Mother  are  not  continuous  with 
;  thofe  of  the  Foetus. 

Laftly,  considering  that  in  the  third 
ft  age  the  Foetus  is  not  ejfentially  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  fecond,  that  it  has  a 
diftinct  Genus  Nervofum ,  and  a  diftindt  and 
feparate  circulation  of  the  blood  within  it 
felf,  and  proper  vital  functions  on  its  own 
account,  I  think,  I  may  draw  the  fame  con¬ 
clusions  as  before,  and  declare,  that  the  Foetus 

V  * 
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In  this  laft  ftage  is  no  part  of  the  Mother, 
but  a  diftindl  Individmm ,  and  confequently 
the  Mother’s  Imagination  cannot  do  it  the 
leaft  Injury  at  any  time  whatfoever. 


t  < 

A  Sketch  of  the  Caufes  of  Monjlers. 


This  fubjeft  is  fo  copious,  that  I  hope 
the  reader  will  be  fatisfied  with  a  few 
and  general  remarks,  upon  which  all  others 
depend,  till  another  opportunity  offers  itfelf 
to  be  more  particular. 

What  neceffity  is  there  to  have  recourfe 
to  imaginary  caufes,  when  Marks  and  De¬ 
formities  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  natural 
Way  ? 

Why  fhould  we  be  furprized  at  fome  irre¬ 
gularities  on  the  skin,  and  other  parts  of 
the  human  body  ?  Don’t  we  fee  the  like  e- 
very  day  upon  vegetables,  though  they  are 
not  capable  of  Imagination  ?  They  have  their 
Moles,  their  hairy  Parts,  their  Difcolorations, 
their  Excrefcences,  and  now  and  then  fuch 
odd  Shapes,  as  to  make  ftrange  reprefenta- 
tions,  fometimes  of  animals,  fometimes  of 
other  things,,  and  all  this  without  the  help 
pf  Fancy, 
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If  a  due  catalogue  was  drawn  of  fuch  irre¬ 
gularities  in  the  body  of  Children,  as  are 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Mother’s  Ima¬ 
gination,  would  they  not  appear  to  be  the 
fame  over  and  over  again,  with  no  great 
difference,  and  capable  to  be  reduced  into 
certain  claffes }  does  not  this  intimate,  that 
they  proceed  from  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
the  ftru&ure  of  the  body? 

Monfters  ought  to  be  lefs  amazing  than 
the  wonderful  Uniformity  that  does  common¬ 
ly  reign  among  living  creatures  of  all 
kinds.  This  may  be  taken  at  firft  for  a  Pa¬ 
radox,  but  the  truth  of  it  will  appear  plain, 
if  we  confider,  that  the  original  rudiments 
of  animals  in  the  creation  being  infinitely 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  very  minute  parts,  which  the  leaft  fhock 
might  put  out  of  order,  have  confequently 
been  all  along  threatened  with  ruin,  and 
difiolution,  and  yet  they  have  perfifted  whole 
and  entire,  except  in  few  extraordinary  cafes, 
which  are  accounted  for  by  thefe  four  rea- 
fons :  i.  The  variety  of  particles  and  of 
their  combinations.  2.  The  diftempers  of 
Children  in  Utero.  3.  The  interruption  of 
the  increafe  of  fome  parts  of  the  Child. 
4.  force  and  violence  upon  the  body  of  the 
foetus. 
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The  Variety  of  Particles  and  of  their  Combinati¬ 
ons ,  the  fir  ft  Canfe  of  Marks  in  Children . 

5Tis  the  opinion  of  very  learned  philofo- 
phers,  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world 
two  atoms,  that  be  both  alike.  If  it  is  fo, 
?tis  eafy  to  conclude,  that  two  combinations 
of  an  equal  number  of  atoms  on  each  fide 
will  never  make  two  bodies  exadtly  the  fame; 
as  for  inftance,  there  are  not  two  leaves  of 
the  fame  dimenfions,  and  though  they  have 
fimilitude  enough  to  entitle  them  to  fiich  a 
denomination,  yet  they  differ  fomewhat  in 
lhape  and  bignefs. 

,rfis  the  fame  in  Men  :  As  we  differ  in  the 
look,  fo  the  feveral  particles  that  make  up 
the  fibres,  and  the  fibres  that  make  up  the 
body  of  one,  do  differ  from  thofe  of  all  others. 
We  obferve  eafily  the  truth  of  this  upon 
bones  and  blood  veffels.  Take  never  fo 
many  bones  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  the 
fame  bignefs,  as  near  as  poifible,  yet  you*ll 
find  a  vaft  difference  in  their  fhape,  in  their 
cavities,  in  their  heads,  in  their  Apophyfes^ 
or  Protuberances,  and  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  in  the  number  and  place  of  the  Fo¬ 
ramina,  thro'  which  the  blood  veffels  come 
in  and  go  out.  This  alfo  proves,  that  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins  have  not  in  all  Men  the 
very  fame  diameter,  fituation  and  branches* 
which  now  and  then  caufes  Phlebotomy  to 

be 
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be  difficult  and  dangerous :  In  fome  the  ar¬ 
tery  is  fo  deep,  that  the  pulfe  can't  be  felt  ^ 
in  others  it  creeps  upon  the  fuperficies  of 
the  skin,  and  fometimes  ’tis  lo  framed,  that 
the  pulfe  appears  to  be  intermittent. 

This  is  called  Lufus  Natura ,  which  does 
eafily  account  for  fome  few  Angularities, 
and  efpecially  for  thofe  difcolorations  which 
receive  divers  names,  either  of  an  Apricock, 
of  a  Peach  or  a  Mulberry,  according  to  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Fancy.  And,  as  they  depend  upon 
the  blood  vefTels  being  too  fuperficial,  there’s 
no  wonder  if  they  make  a  greater  ihew  in 
fummer  time,  when  the  blood  is  rarified  . 
and  in  a  ferment,  than  in  winter,  when  it 
is  more  concentred. 

Dittempevs  of  Children  in  Utero,  the  fecond 
Caufe  of  Marks  and  Deformities. 

The  Foetus  is  a  diftindt  htdividmim ,  as  I 
have  ihewn  before  *,  it  has  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  independent  on  the  Mother,  its 
own  Genus  Nervofum ,  a  feparafe  fecretion  of 
juices,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  animal 
CEconomy  by  itfelf. 

’Tis  upon  that  account,  We  fee  that  a 
weak  Mother  has  fometimes  a  very  ftrong  and 
lufty  Child,  and  vice  verfj ,  that  Children  are 
feeble  and  fickly  when  the  Parents  are  in 
good  health  For  there’s  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  the  Foetus  in  Utero  is  as  liable  to  dis¬ 
tempers* 
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tempers  as  if  it  was  born.  It  is  fubjeft  to 
the  yellow  Jaundice,  which  it  brings  often 
into  the  world  5  to  the  Pally,  to  Apopledtick 
Fits,  and  feveral  others,  as  obftrudfions,  which 
deprive  fome  parts  of  due  nourifhment,  and 
turn  the  humours  too  much  upon  others. 
All  thefe  are  the  true  confequences  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  of  the  motion  of  the 
feveral  juices. 

*  If  Fabric: its  Hildamis  had  well  con- 
flder’d  this,  he  would  never  have  made  his 
endeavours,  as  he  did,  to  perfwade  a  young 
woman,  that  the  Hydrocephalus ,  her  Child 
was  born  with,  was  the  effect  of  Imagination, 
by  an  objed  fhe  had  feen  feveral  years  be- 


*  Anno  1608,  cum  Aquilam  ad  Rhodanum  fluvium 
a  generofo  quadam  vocatus  fuiffem,  puerulu s  Hydro* 
cephalo  laborans  adduftus  mihi  fuit,  quemadmodum 
videre  poteris  cent.  3.  obf.  17.  Erat  autem  inter  do- 
mefticos  puella,  undecim  vel  duodecim  circiter  anno- 
rum  aetatis,  quae  circa  infantulum  verfabatur,  8*  ca¬ 
put  traftabat  :  haec  cum  poll  annos  aliquot  viro  nupfif-' 
fet,  8*  infantem  Hydrocephalo  laborantem  enixa  fuif- 

fet,- - jn  coniilium  ego  vocatus  fui.  Cum  itaque 

ea,  qua  fieri  potuit,  diligentia  ex  matre  invefiigarem, 
quaenam  poffit  efie  caufa  morbi,  nullam  verb  fatis  va* 
lidam  reperirem,  in  mentem  veniunt,  quae  Cent.  3.  Obf 
17.  de  Hydrocephalico  puero  commemoravi  :  ex  ma- 
trona  itaque  perquiro,  anne  aliquando  dum  utero  gefta- 
ret,  puerum  iftum  Hydrocephalicum  in  memoriani 
iibi  revocavcrat  ?  refpondit,  faepifiirae  imag^nationenn 
itaque  hujus  malipraecipuam  fuiffe  caufam,  apudme 
nullum  eft  dubium  Cent,  \.0bf  3, 
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fore.  He  had  been  alhamed  of  his  weak- 
nefs'  and  of  his  proceedings  •,  for  if  at  any 
other  time  that  diftemper  is  very  common, 
why  fhould  Imagination  be  the  only  caule 
of  it  in  the  Foetus. 

The  Increafe  of  fome  parts  of  the  Foetus  being 
interrupted,  is  the  third  Caufe  of  Marks  and 
Deformities  in  Children. 

The  parts  of  the  Foetus  are  delineated  at 
once  in  the  Ovum,  but  they  don’t  all  increafe 
in  the  fame  proportion,  fome  making  their 
appearance  very  foon,  when  others  are  not 
obler  ved  till  a  long  time  after.  At  hr  ft,  the 
Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  look  like  two  wa¬ 
tery  bladders,  they  are  only  covered  With  a 
thin  membrane.  The  arms  and  legs  are 

very  fhort - the  Thorax  and  the  Abdomen 

are  opened  :  The  bones  are  like  foft  threads, 
and  by  degrees  grow  cartilaginous  till  they 
grow  hard;  there  aie  neither  lips  nor  cheeks ; 
fire  mouth  is  wide  from  ear  to  ear.  Tnere 
are  many  other  remarkable  things  in  the 
growth  of  the  Foetus,  but  not  neceflary  to  be 

taken  notice  of  here.  .  . 

Dow  if  the  Foetus  be  diftempered,  and 

if  accidentally  the  obftrudtion  of  fome  vel- 
fels  does  put  a  Hop  to  the  nutrition  of  any 
part  which  remains  as  it  was  at  fir  ft  with¬ 
out  any  confiderable  improvement,  while  o- 
tliers  are  come  to  their  full  perfection,  then 
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the  Phenomena  appear  fo  odd,  that  they  are 
immediately  decreed  and  pronounced  to  be 
monflrous,  and  put;  to  the  fcore  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Imagination  ^  though  there’s  nothing, 
but  what  is  according  to  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  in  its  beginning,  and  before  it  comes  to 
its  accompli  foment,  of  which  I’ll  give  fome 
few  In  fiances. 

1.  What’s  the  reafon  that  fome  Chil¬ 
dren  are  born  without  any  vifible  Cere¬ 
brum  ?  You  have  this  cafe  in  Blegny’s 
journals,  April  1680.  Obf.  3.  Puella  fine 
cerebro  nata .  In  tota  cranii  capacitate 

nihil  prater  aquam  limpidam  depvehendere 
licuit ,  omnino  adimplejite?n  membranas , 
nullo  prafente  Cerebro ,  ant  fubflantia  fo - 
lida.  A  Girl  born  without  brain ,  and 
lived  five  days.  There  was  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium ,  nothing  but  clear  water ,  which 
filled  the  membranes ,  without  brain  or  any 
folid  fubfiance,  I  anfwer,  That  the 
brain  appears  at  firft  like  a  waterilh 
fubfiance,  and  that  upon  the  account  of 
fome  obflructions  the  Cerebrum  of  this 
Girl  remained  in  the  fame  Hate,  t  In 
capite ,  circum  crefcente  membrandy  ex  a - 
qud  limpidifiimd  Cerebrum  concinnatur . 
- - *  Cerebrum  &  Cerebellum,  ex 


-f-  Harv.  Exer.  56. 
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iimpidijfimd  aqua  in  coagulum  callofum 
denjantur .  The  brain  is  made  up  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  clear  water  — *» — *—  The  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum  are  changed  from  a  very  clear 
water  into  a  Coagulum. 

2.  What’s  the  reafon  that  the  Coopers  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Child,  whofe 
Vifcera  were  hanging  out  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men  ?  I  anfwer,  That  they  are  fo  in  the 
Foetus  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  that 
this  Child  had  probably  had  fome  di- 
ftemper,  which  hindered  the  growth  of 
the  Integuments.  ‘  Vifcera  *  omnia, 

*  Sc  inteftina,  intra  corporis  cavum 
c  non  reconduntur,  fed  foris,  pendula, 

•  ‘  8c  quafi  venulis  annexa,  prominent  : 
c  imo  vero,  8c  cor  ipfum.  All  the  vi¬ 
fcera  and  the  intestines ,  even  the.  heart  it 
felf  are  not  fiut  up  in  the  cavity  of  the 
body ,  but  they  hang  out  as  if  they  were  tied 

by  the  veins . 

5.  What’s  the  caufe  of  Hare  Lips  ?  I  an¬ 
fwer,  *Tis  the  fame,  viz.  an  Interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  growth  of  the  Cutis .  ‘In 
‘  t  Humano  Foetu,  cutis,  partefque 
4  omnes  cutanea,  ultimo  loco  perfici- 


*  Fabri.  Cent.  6.  Obf.  65. 
f  H.irv,  Exer.  56* 
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c  untur,  ideoque  inter  initia,  nec  labia  ^ 
c  nec  buccse,  nec  auriculae,  nec  palpe- 
c  bra,  nec  nafus  difcernuntur.’  In  a 
human  Foetus,  the  skin  and  all  skinny 
parts  come  laft  to  perfeftion^  and  therefore 
the  lips ,  the  cheeks ,  the  ears ,  the  eye¬ 
lids  and  the  nofe,  are  wot  feen  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

4.  Why  do  thefe  Monfters  have  fometimes 
the  look  and  figure  of  a  Monkey ,  and 
even  of  a  Devil  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the 
lips  and  the  cheeks  not  being  come 
to  perfection,  and  the  Mouth  opened 
from  ear  to  ear,  appear  frightful  to  the 
fpe&ators,  and  give  room  to  thofe  filly 
Notions. 

5:.  What’s  the  reafon  of  fpots  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  colour  of  red  wine  ?  I 
anfwer,  Jtis  eafy  to  perceive  that  they 
are  not  the  effects  of  Imagination  ^  for 
why  ffiould  Women  long  only  for  red 
wine,  and  not  fometimes  for  white  ^  is 
this  laft  fo  defpicable,  or  proof  againft 
ftrength  of  Fancy  ?  I  anfwer,  ?Tis  not 
difficult  to  difcover  the  origin  of  that 
colour.  It  proceeds  very  often  from 
the  Cutis  wanting  its  due  thicknefs, 
and  appearing,  if  moft  of  thefe  cafes 
be  well  obferved,  as  if  it  had  been  flead 
or  pared  off,  whereby  the  blood  is  more 

confpicuous 
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confpieuous  upon  the  fuperficies :  Some-  \ 
times  the  defeCt  is  not  fo  much  in  the 
■  skin  as  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  the  capillary  branches  of 
the  firft  being  numerous  and  dilated, 
and  thofe  of  the  others  few  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  difcharging  the  blood  but 
flowly :  And  why  fhould  fuch  a  thing 
be  aftonifhing  in  new  born  Children, 
when  we  fee  every  day,  Men,  who  were  ^ 
before  naturally  of  a  white  and  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  to  get  in  few  months  a  red 

face,  or  a  red  nofe. 

; 

Force  and  Violence  upon  the  Body  of  the 
Foetus,  one  of  the  Caufes  of  Marks  and  De¬ 
formities. 

This  is  fo  plain,  that  I  fhall  not  infill  j 
much  upon  it,  fince  it  brings  its  own  demon- 
flration  along  with  it :  i.  Tis  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  body  of  the  Foetus  being  foft 
and  tender,  is  liable  to  be  bruifed,  and  dalli¬ 
ed  in  pieces'  by  the  ftrong  convulfions  of 
the  Tubes ,  and  thofe  of  the  Uterus ,  and  by 
the  violent  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen ,  which  preis  upon  it  with  greatn 
force.  2.  In  that  itruggle,  his  polhble  foi 
two  or  three  Ova  to  be  fo  intermixed  with 
one  another,  as  to  make  an  odd  and  mon- 
itrous  compofition,  and  to  fix  upon  a  fingle 

Child  the  fragments  of  the  others.  The 
CC;  Foetus 
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Foetus  may  alfo  buffer  much  by  the  falls  of 
the  Mother,  or  by  the  blows  and  wounds  fhe 
does  receive.  4.  But  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able  and  wonderful  is,  that  the  true  caufe 
of  thefe  Arrange  accidents  is  not  always  con¬ 
fined  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  nine 
months,  but  is  now  and  then  of  very  old 
date,  for  fince  the  rudiments  of  all  animals 
are  a  principio,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  an  Ovum 3 
which  exified  four* or  five  thoufand  years  a- 
go,  has  had-  at  that  time,  an  accidental 
bruife,  or  lome  other  damage,  either  by 
ficknefs  or  by  poifon,  yet  it  may  be,  the 
Child  that  came  firft,  and  immediately  from 
that  Ovum ,  has  been  well  fhaped,  and  re¬ 
gular  in  its  limbs,  and  a  great  ipany  alfo 
of  its  poArerity,  when  on  a  fiioaen,  and 
I  after  feveral  Evolutions ,  a  monflrous  Child 
may  be  born  with  great  deformities,  upon 
account  of  the  old  misfortune  fome  few 
particles  of  its  body,  which  were  infinitely 
fmall  in  the  primitive  Ovum ,  having  been 
then  difplaced,  confufed  or  dilacerated. 

Thus  you  fee  the  Mother’s  Imagination  is 
I  wrongfully  brought  in  guilty  of  faults  of 
l^vhich  it  is  innocent,  and  thefe  very  often 
(lowing  to  remote  caufes,  which  had  taken 
effedt  even  a  long  time  before  fhe  came  in¬ 
to  the  world. 


K 
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My  arguments,,  which  are  very  numerous, 
ftrengthen  and  fupport  one  another,  and,  I 
hope,  if  they  are  well  weighed  and  /conii- 
dered,  the  reader  will  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
common  opiniomis  nothing  elfehut  a  vulgar 

error. 


FINIS, 


